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Swami Vivekananda, Sri Rama- 
krishna’s illustrious apostle, was an 
inspired worker, dedicated to 
reawakening modern India. He 
defines education as “‘the 
manifestation of perfection that is 
already in man.” To him education 
is a continuous process; it should 
cover all aspects of life—physical, 
material, intellectual, emotional, 
moral and spiritual. Education, he 
argues, should aim at reforming the 
human mind. 


The major objectives of the present 
study are to estimate Vivekananda’s 
contribution to the reawakening of 
India in the nineteenth century; 
reorientation of religion in India and 
abroad; philosophical bases of 
education; psychology of education; 
socio-political and cultural aspects of 
education and the implications of 
his thought for modern educators 
The book's seven chapters include 
introduction, a life-sketch, the 
awakening of modern India, 1 
as a means of education, 
Vivekananda’s educational concepts, 
the implications of his ideas, 
appraisal and conclusions. The 
author considers that Vivekananda’s 
educational thought could be used as 
a guideline for the complete 
reconstruction of modern education. 
Vivekananda was not only a social 
reformer, but also a great Vedantist, 
patriot-prophet of India, who sought 
to modernise the nation for social 
and cultural harmony. He stood for 
humanity and his message is for all 
times. 
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FOREWORD 


In the midst of his teaching work, Dr. V. Sukumaran Nair has 
found time to study Swami Vivekananda’s eight volumes of Com- 
plete Works and to present before the readers the fruit of his study 
in the form of this book: Swami Vivekananda: The Educator, He 
has been engaged not only teaching in his college but also in hold- 
ing think-together sessions for students. In all these he has 
followed the vedic dictum for all teachers and students; Svadhyaya- 
Pravachanabhyam na pramadaditatvayam—*“Don’t neglect studying 
and teaching.” 

In this book, Sukumaran Nair has expounded the educational 
ideas of Swami Vivekananda. When our nation is engaged in re- 
formulating our educational goals and policies in tune with our 
national purposes and cultural values, a book like this is most 
relevant. Earlier others also have written on the subject. Writing 
a brief but pregnant foreword to a small book Education, by Swami _ 
Vivekananda, Mahatma Gandhi says, “Surely Swami 
Vivekananda’s writings need no introduction from anybody. They 
make their own irresistible appeal.” 

I hope this book will appeal to an ever-increasing circle of 
readers. 1 convey my best wishes to Sukumaran Nair. 


SWAMI RENGANATHANANDA 
Sri Ramakrishna Math, 
Puranattukara, 
Trichur, 
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PREFACE 


Swami Vivekananda’s contribution to the awakening of modern 
India is Critique in its kind and quality. Many books have been 
written on Vivekananda and many more are yet to come. If educa- 
tion is viewed as the most powerful instrument of social change, 
Swamiji’s contribution to educational thought is of paramount 
importance. All the possible achievements of modern India in 
various spheres owe much to Swamiji’s powerful utterances and 
inspiring writings which have been widely read and quoted by men 
of eminence all over the world. 


My original intention was to bring out a bigger volume on 
Vivekananda’s educational ideas with particular emphasis to his 
social and political philosophy. Later I thought of publishing only 
a few relevant chapters from my doctoral thesis submitted to the 
University of Kerala with slight modifications here and there. In 
preparing this book, it became essential that I had to collect 
Swamiji’s ideas from a large variety of publications, but only the 
most important references are given at the end of each chapter. 


My profound thanks and gratitude are due to Dr. K. Sivadasan 
Pillai, Director, Centre for Adult Education and Extension, 
University of Kerala for guiding my thesis. I am grateful to the 
Presidents of the Ramakrishna Mission centres in Trivandrum, 
Madras and Hyderabad for extending necessary help in the collec- 
tion of data and for their continued blessings. J am particularly 
thankful to Swami Renganathananda for writing a foreword to 
this book during his visit to Kerala. 


I hereby acknowledge my sincere gratitude to the University 
of Kerala for permitting me to publish may thesis. 


Iam deeply indebted to my parents, teachers and elders for all 
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that I have learnt from them throughout my life. There are saveral 


others, | remember, whose services have been of great help in the 
publication of this volume. My thanks are due to all of them. 


Trivandrum Dr. V. Sukumaran Nair 
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INTRODUCTION 


A successful nation, in modern times, requires that the citizens 
must be participants in its social, cultural, economic and political 
activities, well-informed and influential. This requirement can be 
satisfied only by making the masses prepared for an effective com- 
mitment to a sense of unity in line with its cultural heritage. This 
idea was strongly projected in India, during the pre-independence 
era, more than any one else by Swami Vivekananda, the illustrious 
apostle of Sri Ramakrishna whose great mission was “to preach 
unto mankind their divinity and how to make it manifest in every 
moment of life.’’! 

Tagore is of opinion that one can understand India better 
by studying Swami Vivekananda. His teachings are linked up with 
spiritual and physical experiences with their stress on cultivation 
of purity and strength. While conducting a crusade for the better- 
ment of the fallen, the suppressed and the poor, Vivekananda saw 
that ‘Renunciation’ and ‘Service’ must be twin ideals of India. He 
wanted the reformation of Indian society, root and branch. To 
him the word ‘people’ meant, not a political term, but the common 
masses and he championed the concept of equality of opportunity 
for all the inhabitants of the country. 

To him religion was no longer an isolated province of human 
endeavour; it embraced the whole scheme of things, the heart of 
the people, their degradation, their sorrows and gains. He viewed 
the Hindu religion a synthesis of all the religions of the world. He 
pleaded that there must be a new religious programme for the 
whole of India which must give emphasis to the oneness of God, 
the freedom of man and the equality of man, To him the religion. 
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of the Vedanta could satisfy the demands of the scientific world by 
referring it to the highest generalisations and the laws of 
evolution. 


Relevance of Swami Vivekananda in Modern Times 

In the several millennia that have passed since pre-historic 
times, Indian society has undergone vast transformations in its life 
and growth. What India needs today is a strong body to protect 
her eternal soul. This great need is partly achieved with the 
realisation of independence in 1947. Greater and more important 
tasks are yet to be carried out to keep the soul of India strong and 
pure. The Indian ideal is neither wholly religious nor wholly 
secular; it is a sober synthesis of all virtuous elements. But today 
India is undergoing a transitional stage haunted by petty parochial- 
ism and western commercialism in human relations. 

The modern class structure has ignored the fundamental 
aspiration of man to realise his best self. Man’s faith is destroyed; 
he is deprived of his dignity as a moral being and is controlled 
chiefly by material forces, This is much against the cherished ideals 
of the Indian democratic system, and therefore, every effort should 
be made to re-awaken and re-inculcate the true spirit of Indian 
culture in the minds of the people. 

Swami Vivekananda’s message in this context is very signi- 
ficant particularly because of its applicability to solve the compli- 
cated issues of the nation. He was a great patriot with a burning 
love for the motherland and his heroic soul always yearned for 
freedom. His heart throbbed with the masses; at their degradation 
he found himself humiliated. The keynote of his attitude towards 
modernisation is that the masses should be educated before any- 
thing else is done. He wanted to remove from India four major 
evils, viz:, (1) priest-craft, (2) poverty, (3) ignorance, and (4) tyranny 
of the wise. Like Aristotle he was a strong believer of moderation 
in bringing about social changes. He wanted to bring about a 
religious theory of Indian nationalism which would serve as a 
beacon of light for generations to come. 

Vivekananda tried to make the people of India understand 
that political and social strength should have their foundations on 
cultural strength. He was pleading for the right type of education 
in the field of politics, ethics, history and the like through a spiri- 
tual renaissance. He was able to touch on all science and 
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philosophy, each in its universal dimensions. 

In conformity with the Indian tradition and ideals, 
Vivekananda defines education as “the manifestation of perfection 
that is already in man.”? His whole scheme of education in this 
context is based on the absolute values of truth directed towards 
self-realization. In other words he has a true vision of the 
philosophy of education in India in its cultural context. 

Vivekananda’s educational thought has very great significance 
today because modern education has lost much of its connection 
with the values of human life. The present system is nothing but a 
machine for turning out some title holders who have no faith in 
themselves. Vivekananda denounced this system and emphasised 
the need for a complete re-orientation of human values to fight 
against hedonism and commercial fetishes. He suggested that 
education should not be for stuffing some facts into the brain; it 
should aim at reforming the human mind. 


The Task of Modern India 

In all the advanced nations of the world, education has been 
recognized as a necessary equipment for social and political deve- 
lopment. In India the picture is really appalling. The education 
provided in schools and colleges is absolutely unrelated to the life 
and nature of the people. It is completely divorced from Indian 
culture and tradition. The vast majority of the people of India 
are without any education, without any elementary knowledge of 
health and hygiene and without any proper standards of life. The 
greatest defect of India’s educational system is that it is seriously 
lacking in a definite purpose. 

True, India got political independence from a foreign yoke. 
Science and technology have helped the nation to attain a high 
degree of economic efficiency. But it is not a true measure of 
India’s advancement. The poor and the illiterate masses have not 
been able to enjoy the fruits of their labour. They are to be 
educated first. Literacy and vocational education should go to- 
gether to uplift them from their present plight. Education must be 
able to produce men of integrity, dedicated administrators and 
Socially conscious citizens. What one may call progress is nothing 
if it is not accompanied by inner change. 
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The Basic Tenets of Vivekananda’s Thought 

At atime when the Indian intelligentsia were imitating the 
westerners, Vivekananda boldly declared that the west had to learn 
much from India. The central theme of all his writings and 
utterances was Man—what he wanted to see in India was a free 
society where man enjoyed full freedom to realise his best self. He 
stated that behind the differences of creed, caste or colour, there 
lay the real man. Like Tagore and Gandhi, he believed in the 
concept of the Universal Man. To him the Vedanta should never 
be treated as a philosophy for ascetics but a great factor in the 
advancement of Indian civilization. He suggested that religion and 
morality must get supreme consideration in education as they 
would bring good manners and strength of character in the grow- 
ing generation. 

Vivekananda’s teachings have to be studied with greater 
reverence today than in the age he lived. In this age of socialism 
Vivekananda’s dictum ‘work is worship’ bears ample testimony to 
the depth of his understanding about India’s problems. His pleas 
for the nation echo and re-echo the grand ideal of ‘Karma’ based 
on ‘Dharma’. 

The message of Swami Vivekananda is of immense value for 
human progress, international understanding and world peace. Un- 
doubtedly, his educational ideas in the context of Indian history 
would provide suitable guidelines for the solution of burning 
problems like national integration, untouchability, illiteracy and 
emancipation of the rural masses. A general survey of 
Vivekananda’s contribution to the task of educational reconstruc- 
tion in India will make it very clear that Indian educationists are 
on the wrong path. It is true that scientific discoveries have to a 
very large extent broken the barriers of nature and have developed 
closer contact between one nation and another. But it is only on 
the physical level that such contacts are made. The union of 
human beings is essentially the union of hearts and so long as one: 
heart repels another, the pulling down of physical barriers will 
have nothing to do with real education. 

To Vivekananda, a true educationist has to philosophise his 
work; he has to use his mental eyes and the process of study has 
to be reversed from the outer world to the inner. This process of 
philosophising, of trying to interpret the external events in the light 
of inner experiences is the core of his educational thought. 
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Vivekananda had a prophetic vision to point out (1) that a 
subject-centred education on western lines would make only dull 
brains in India (2) that education should be suited to the changing 
demands of the time and (3) that values of human life should be 
preserved by a man-making education. His educational ideas that 
the masses should be trained in social virtues, that women should 
be emancipated, that citizenship should be ideal, etc., have great 
depth and meaning not only for the present but also for the future 
as guidelines of education all over the world. 


Why the Choice of this Study 

The main reason for the growing unrest and indiscipline 
among students and the corresponding discontentment among 
teachers and parents is that the human mind is haunted and domi- 
nated by selfishness and over-ambition. The growing unrest may 
be due to the fact that the aims of life are not fully met by the 
present system of education. Education without character has been 
the main drawback of the system that prevails in India at present. 
This is to be wrought with dangerous consequences for the future 
and so there is great need for a complete re-orientation of values 
in the field of education. Education in any country would depend, 
to a large extent, on its political ideals, social strength, cultural 
heritage and developmental needs. The educational ideas of 
Vivekananda contain in them all that is required for a complete 
regeneration of India’s national life in all its phases. 


Nature and Objectives of the Study 

A detailed and comprehensive analysis of Vivekananda’s 
educational ideas has been attempted in this book, from economic, 
social, political and cultural points of view. 

As it is not appropriate to analyse an early work in terms of 
modern standards, the topic has been classified in line with the 
classifications in his complete works with certain modifications here 
and there. The analysis is mainly in terms of educational values. 
Attempt has also been made to indicate how far his educational 
ideas are useful to modern educational needs. 

Concepts like ‘Religion’, ‘Yoga’, etc., have been brought 
together and discussed in brief along with his educational ideas 
because such a selective treatment has been found necessary for 
making the study more meaningful. Since the philosophy behind 
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the concepts of “Yoga’ and ‘Advaita’ has its roots in religion, it 
would be quitc appropriate to examine how Vivekananda synthe- 
sised religion with education. This may throw some light on the 
true meaning of religion and its useful role in educational 
reconstruction. ‘ 

The attempt in this book is to present a systematic picture of 
Vivekananda’s educational ideas which have been found spread 
over a number of volumes and to explain the implied meanings of 
such ideas which may require further interpretations. 

The major objectives of the study are to find out 
Vivekananda’s contribution to: (1) Cultural revivalism or re- 
awakening in India in the 19th century, (2) Re-orientation of 
Religion as a means of education, (3) Philosophical bases of edu- 
cation, (4) Psychology of education, (5) Socio-political and cultural 
aspects of education, and (6) the significance of his educational 
ideas in modern times. 

Every word that came from the lips of Vivekananda, an ins- 
pired ‘seer’, born with a mission, must have deep significance for 
it is difficult to decide what to choose and what to reject, parti- 
cularly when the time at one’s disposal is limited. 

In fact in this work the analytical approach is given more 
importance than the interpretation approach. Vivekananda’s ideas 
about ‘Priest-craft’, ‘social tyranny’, etc., have a great message to 
the whole world, but they are not treated in this work in very great 
depth. 

The main focus of this study is to present a historical survey 
of Vivekananda’s educational ideas in relation to the problems of 
Indian society: In analysing and studying them it may be possible 
to assess the extent of his influence in the modernisation of India. 
The format of this book is so designed as to comprise not only his 
educational thoughts but also a brief account of his life, his role 
in the re-awakening of modern India and his concept of religion aS 
a means of man-making education. The analytical categortes of 
this study may necessitate some kind of repetition of his ideas, but 
in the interest of the common reader, it will have to be sustained. 


NoreEs AND REFERENCES 
1, Chidatmananda The Message of Swami Vivekananda, Almoras Advaita 
Ashrama Publication, 1964, p. 1. ; 
2. Complete Works of Vivekananda, vol. IV. Almora + Advaita Ashrama, 
1972, p. 358, 
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VIVEKANANDA : A BRIEF LIFE SKETCH 


Swami Vivekananda was born on Monday, January 12 1863, 
in a Datta family, in Calcutta. The Datta family was renowned, 
for many years, for charity and spirit of independence. His 
grandfather, Durga Prasad, was a great monk. His father, 
Viswanath Datta and mother Bhuvaneswari Devi, were also equally 
religious and pious. They never cared to amass wealth for the 
family. This necessitated so many ordeals in his early life. 
Vivekananda, however, faced them boldly and in 1883, he passed 
his B.A. degree examination from the University of Calcutta. 
“He completed his law studies in 1886 but did not appear at the 
examination,””! 

Vivekananda’s earlier name was Narendranath. He assumed 
the name of Vivekananda only just before starting for the United 
States at the suggestion of the Maharaja of Khetri, who with the 
Maharaja of Mysore paid the expenses of his journey. Right from 
his early days Narendranath or ‘Naren’ was good looking, athletic 
and extremely intelligent. He was also a fine singer and was able 
to play several musical instruments. He showed all the qualities 
of a leader among the boys of his age and his teachers, including 
the famous Iswar Chandra Vidya Sagar, were sure that he was 
destined to make a mark in his life. 

‘Naren’ had his education at a period when Calcutta was 
affected by western ideas at the expense of India’s cultural values. 
To meet this great challenge a movement was started to modernise 
Hinduism. This movement was called ‘Brahmo Samaj’ which was 
founded by Raja Ram Mohan Roy in 1828.2 The aim of the 
Samaj was to do away with ancient ritual and priest-craft, to 
emancipate women and to abolish child marriage. Naren joined 
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the Samaj whiic he was a student, but it did not satisfy his 
spiritual needs. His parents urged him to marry, but he refused 
feeling that he had to devote himself ‘body and soul’ to a very 
worthy cause. 

Vivekananda remained a bachelor and led an ascetic life 
throughout. “Inquisitive, alert and intellectually honest, he possess- 
ed an open mind and demanded rational proof before accepting 
any conclusion as valid.”? He heard about Sri Ramakrishna 
through one of his teachers, Prof. Hastie and it excited his curiosity 
to meet that great saint. Sri Ramakrishna’s life was an experimen- 
tation of the realisation of the eternal values of India. In the small 
temple of Dakshineswar he staged a life-drama, first part aloof and 
introvert, second part intensively humane and dealing with the 
poor and the distressed. His spiritual practices found their fullest 
expression in 1872 when he worhsipped his wife, Sarada Devi, as 
the symbol of his deity. 

Ramakrishna Paramahamsa’s language was Bengali of a 
homely kind; he spoke with a slight stammer but his words held 
men enthralled by the wealth of spiritual experience, the inexhaus- 
tible store of observation, the bright and subtle humour, the 
wonderful catholicity of sympathy and ceaseless flow of wisdom. In 
November 1880 Naren got a chance to meet him. They had a brief 
conversation and Sri Ramakrishna invited Naren to visit him at 
Dakshineswar temple. Naren went to Dakshineswar with a divided 
mind, half for self-dedication and devotion; the other western 
educated, full of doubts and criticisms. When Naren entered his 
room Ramakrishna took him to aside and shed tears of joy. He 
said in very plain words that Naren had come to earth to take 
away the sorrows of mankind. “At their second meeting 
Ramakrishna revealed himself quite differently as a being endowed 
with supernatural and terrifying powers.”"* This time Naren was 
taken to the very brink of super consciousness by Ramakrishna 
when the latter had touched Naren’s body. “When he came 
to himself after a while he found his master strolling his chest.’’5 

Vivekananda’s close association with Sri Ramakrishna led him 
to realise the ultimate truths of life. Sri Ramakrishna was the heart 
of India with its spiritual perspective, its asceticism and its realisa- 
tions—the India of the Upanishads. Naren came to Sri 
Ramakrishna as atypical representative of the Modern Age un- 
willing to accept even the highest truths without proper verification. 
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Inno time Naren realised that Sri Ramakrishna had the most 
wonderful faculty of putting everything which he thought right into 
practice. He foundin Sri Ramakrishna the qualities of a true 
Yogi, a seer in the correct sense who was able to contact great men 
of realisation in Islam as well as in Christianity and was under 
them to practise those religions living all the time a life of purity, 
humility and love. 

Sri Ramakrishna, with the love of a mother and with the 
patience of an ideal teacher initiated him step by step into the 
deepest mysteries of spiritual life. He did not impose upon Naren 
any blind faith, He used his superior intellect to satisfy the disci- 
ple’s inquisitive mind. One day he said to Naren “I have given 
you all and I am now a poor fakir, possessing nothing. By this 
power you will do immense goodto the world and not until it is 
accomplished will you return.”® Henceforth the Master lived in 
the disciple. Towards the last phase of his mortal life Sri 
Ramakrishna said with great confidence, “Narendranath will teach 
the whole of humanity.”7 On the 16th of August, 1886, Sri 
Ramakrishna went into final Samadhi. Narendranath was 
then twenty-three and had stayed with his Master for nearly five 
years. 

Swami Vivekananda was very much fascinated by his Guru’s 
words that man should first gain God and then wealth or anything 
else. God isnot in the Vedas or Vedanta or any other scripture. 
Nothing will be achieved unless one’s heart yearns tor Him. To 
Vivekananda, the life of his Guru was an embodiment of purity 
and self control. “He always remembered his master’s divine pre- 
sence in a state of God consciousness, sometimes loosing himself 
utterly in the absolute Brahman’’ and also his words that “‘the 
soul of India should be kept strong and pure’. Naren had, there- 
fore, no rest after the demise of his great Guru. 

At the time of Sri Ramakrishna’s leaving his physical form, 
there were only fifteen disciples including Naren, Rakhal, Niranjaa, 
Sarat and Sashi. All of them felt that they had their bounden duty 
to preach the gospel of their Guru to the entire world. Naren was 
their accepted leader and in him was the seal and enthusiasm to 
take up the work of the Baranagore monastery, which was midway 
between Calcutta and Dakshineswar. 

They worked as a team to improve their vision by conducting 
serious studies of Kant, Hegel, Mill and Spencer as well as 
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pilosophy, religion, theology and literature. The condition of the 
monastery was not satisfactory but the young sanyasins were quite 
unaffected by their difficulties. They worked hard to earn their 
livelihood. Slowly they became self-reliant under the leadership of 
Naren. They lived by begging, chanting the prayers of Sri 
Ramakrishna. In 1890 he met Parahari Baba of Ghazipur, for 
whose saintliness he had great admiration throughout his life. 

In July 1890 he took leave of Sri Sarada Devi and his brother 
monks to have his solitary wanderings as a ‘Parivrajaka Sadhu’ 
with the main intention of seeing people and their ways of life. 
He visited various places of pilgrimage and historical interest in 
Uttar Pradesh, Rajasthan, Gujarat, Maharashtra, Hyderabad, 
Madras, Mysore and Kerala. Wherever he went, the glory of 
ancient India vividly came before his eyes, whether political, cul- 
tural o1 spiritual. He moved from one princely state to another 
meeting many leading personalities and rulers and among them 
Maharaja Ajit Singh of Khetri became his choicest friend and 
ardent disciple. After travelling the whole length of the country 
often on foot for nearly three years he reached Trivandrum in 
December 1892.9 Vivekananda told his host R. Sundaram Iyer in 
Trivandrum “practical patriotism means not a mere sentiment or 
even emotion of love of the motherland, but a passion to serve our 
fellow countrymen,” 

He then moved to Kanyakumari, the southernmost tip of 
India, where Vivekananda’s pilgrimage culminated in a long and 
deep meditation. There he saw the whole of India, her past, present 
and future. He saw the causes of her downfall and the means of 
her resurrection. ‘His experiences during his travels convinced him 
that he should spend his life for the cause of the poor and the dis- 
tressed. He saw that it was not religion, that was the cause of 
India’s downfall, but on the contrary, true religion was nowhere to 
be found and he knew that her only hope was a reinstatement of 
the lost spiritual culture of the ancient rishis. He then took his 
momentous decision to go to the West to seek help for the poor 
masses of India and give shape to his future mission. 

He next journeyed to Rameswaram and Madurai. From Madurai 
he went to Madras where a group of youngmen, headed by Alasinga 
Perumal were eagerly waiting for his arrival. To them he revealed 
his intention of visiting America to attend the Parliament 
of Religions that was being convened at Chicago the following 
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year. His young disciples forthwith began doing their best for 
sending him to the Parliament of Religions. But as stated earlier, 
it was the privilege of the Maharaja of Khetri the true disciple, to 
do the rest for him including the design of his dress. 

In 1893 in the month of May, Vivekananda left by steamer 
for America, with the funds collected by his well wishers, to attend 
the Parliament of Religions, to be held at Chicago on September 
11, 1893. He had not been formally invited and enrolled as a 
delegate. With the help of Mrs. George W. Hale, he managed to get 
into the Parliament. The spacious hall of the Art Institute was 
packed with nearly 7,000 people, representing the best culture of 
the country. Vivekananda had never addressed such a huge gather- 
ing. It was actually a case of conquest at first speech. When his 
turn came he addressed them ‘Sisters and Brothers of America’ and 
there was thunderous applause from the vast audience. The appeal 
of his simple and inspiring speech was so great that the following 
day the newspapers described him as the greatest figure in the 
Parliament of Religions. 

Vivekananda made an important pronouncement there that he 
belonged to a nation which practised all the religions of the world 
with an undying spirit of toleration and mutual understanding. 
Atthe same time he expressed his great admiration for the 
West. He said that the dynamism of social awareness and spirit 


of adventure, in America had made a deep impression upon hin, 
In the achievements of science, he saw the triumph of the human 
spirit. Rising above petty feelings of caste, creed and communal 
distractions, he spoke of harmony and universalism. 

While all the delegates to the Parliamen 


Wek i t spoke of their own 
religion, Vivekananda presented 


vin a religion which could encompass 
all the religions of the world. He exhorted humunity to strive for 
assimilation and not for destruction. He pleaded for equality of all 
faiths. All his subsequent speeches w. 
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Vivekananda returned to India in 1897 as a world renowned 
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philosopher and a great prophet. His native land gave him a_ very 
warm reception. From England he had taken with him two of his 
most faithful and energetic disciples Captain Sevier and J.J. 
Goodwin. He was also assisted by Margaret Noble, an Irish 
woman, who later became Sister Nivedita and worked for the cause 
of Indian independence. In his lectures from Colombo to Almora 
he reminded his countrymen of the Indian ideals of ‘renuncia- 
tion’ and ‘service? and roused in them a strong sense of 
nationalism. 

Until January 1899, Vivekananda lived in Calcutta and then 
he set sail for the West a second time, taking along with him Sister 
Nivedita and Swami Turyananda, one of his brother disciples. He 
had by that time organised the Ramakrishna Mission in the loving 
memory of his God-intoxicated master. He spent most of his time 
in teaching the people of England and America the practical 
lessons of ‘Raja Yoga’ and also in giving them the discourses 
they required. From August 1, 1900, he was in Paris for a few 
days. 

He returned to Belur Math in December 1900 and visited 
Mayavati Ashrama on January 3, 1901. It was by a Trust Deed 
that Sri Ramakrishna Mission was legally constituted on a perma- 
nent basis. The constitution and working of the Mission was design- 
ed by Vivekananda himself as detailed in his Epistle dated 27th 
April, 1896.!' The Ramakrishna Mission was formally constituted 
on May 7, 1897. In making Brahmananda the President of both the 
Mutt and the Mission, Swamiji was setting the best example of a 
selfless worker, or a Karma Yogi. 

Between the day of his arrival at Colombo on January 15, 
1897 and the day of his ‘Samadhi’ on July 4, 1902 he had worked 
day in and day out without caring for his mortal body, and had 
organised Mutts and Missions, relief centres, orphanages and 
schools, preaching work, magazines and “publication of books. He 
had taught his western disciples to work in India and had sent 
Hindu preachers abroad thus setting the precedent for exchange of 
workers between India and the West. 

On July 4, 1902 Swamiji meditated from 8 to 11 in the morn- 
ing rather unusually. Then he was found in a very joyful mood. In 
the afternoon he went out for a walk with Swami Permananda and 
explained his plan to start a vedic school. As evening came 
Swamiji’s mind became more and more withdrawn. He experienced 
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arare silence at Belur Math. He went into his prayer room 
and sat in meditation for a long time facing the Ganges. The deep 
meditation took him to eternal bliss. Thus he ended his mortal 
existence at the age of 39 years 5 months and 24 days fulfilling his 
own earlier prophesy, “I shall never live to see forty.”!2, Now the 
perennial message of Swami Vivekananda transcends time and place 


and influences the whole of mankind. 
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MODERN INDIA : REAWAKENING 


The crisis of the time 

The story of British rule in India is well known. Early in the 
second half of the 19th century they could reap a good harvest in 
India by suppressing the ‘Sepoy Mutiny’. One of the inevitable 
results of the British rule was the introduction of western thought 
and education which made deep inroads into the social and cultural 
life of India. Every educated Indian in the 19th century was 
fascinated by western ideas and was willing to look to the West 
unreservedly for guidance and help. This in turn created a kind 
of de-spiritualisation and de-nationalisation among the educated 
minds of the country. Hinduism in those days presented to the 
external observer, “a medley of the highest forms of spiritual and 
yogic discipline combined with primitive forms of worship and 
sacrifice”! and the only recourse was to have a cultural revivalism 
by going back to the Vedas and the Upanishads. 

There are many notable names, in ™ndia during the time of 
Swami Vivekananda, who struggled hard to protect India’s spiritual 
and cultural heritage. But the idea of bringing about a synthesis 
between the East and the West had not clearly emerged till 
Vivekananda brought out this point through his illustrations. The 
impact of Sri Ramakrishna on Vivekananda was not confined to 
religious practices. Vivekananda was a great social reformer who 
combined in himself the several and varied excellences of all his 
brilliant contemporaries like Dayananda, Tilak, Tagore and others 
whose services are most noteworthy in preparing the country for 
independence. 


All these great leaders had a creative insight and were able 
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to read the growing trends of their times. They all faced the same 
challenge of the clash between the old religious culture of India 
and the aggressive political civilisation of the West. It will be 
unhistorical if due credit is not given to their great predecessors 
like Raja Ram Mohan Roy, Maharshi Devendranath Tagore, 
Jagadish Chandra Bose, etc., for their valuable contribution to a 
cultural renaissance in India 


Swami Dayananda Saraswati (1824-1883) 

One of the most notable reform movements was started in the 
Vivekananda era by Swami Dayananda Saraswati, from Gujarat, 
who founded the Arya Samaj in 1875. Dayananda was a great 
scholar and social reformer. His commentaries on the Vedas, his 
crusade for the downtrodden people and women and his stress on 
education gave a new vitality and strength to Indian people. He 
prepared the foundations of India’s political independence. He 
insisted both on the moral purification of the individual and the 
necessity for social reconstruction. He did not take any active 
part in politics but was passionately attached to his motherland. 
He was permanently irreconciled to idol worship. He regarded it 
unvedic. He mercilessly denounced the theological ideas of the 
Muslims and the Christians. He had a great mastery over Sanskrit 
and was a profound vedic scholar. “Against the authority of the 
puranas he took his stand on the vedas, the age-long rock of 
Indian civilization and culture.’’ 

Dayananda believed in the supremacy of the spirit. He had 
an optimistic vision on India’s historical evolution. He insisted 
both on the moral purification of the individual and the necessity 
of social reconstruction. Dayananda was very fearless and always 
stood for the cultivation of fearlessness as a moral virtue. He 
considered it the basis of realisation of all virtues. His Arya 
Samaj was actually a reaction against the influence of Islam and 
Christianity. ‘‘It was a reforming movement from within as well 
as a defensive organisation for protection against external 
attacks.’3 

Dayananda worked hard for a literal revivalism of Vedantism 
in modern India. He was a great champion of universal brother- 
hood. He infused a new faith, sense of responsibility and self- 
confidence in the Indian people. He stressed the need for his 
country’s freedom, but did not openly condemn the British rule. 
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The only drawback in his thought was that it was mainly concerned 
with the Hindu sections of society. 

Dayananda tried to make the people of India understand that 
political and social strength should have their foundations in 
cultural strength. Dayananda was also very keen in preparing 
the moral and intellectual foundations of Indian independence. 

Both Dayananda and Vivekananda wanted to do something 
positive to the external world. The language of the books of 
Dayananda is plain and simple. Vivekananda’s language is more 
eloquent and inspiring. Both of them were Sanyasins and were 
examples of obtaining power through renunciations and service. 
Both of them defended the fundamental principles of the ancient 
religion. 

While Vivekananda cast a hypnotic spell over his audiences 
by the grace of his speech, Dayananda inspired people through his 
immense physical strength. Unlike Vivekananda, Dayananda 
criticised the Hindu puranas and took his stand only on the vedas. 
His extreme love for the vedas prevented him from appreciating 
the truth contained in the writings of the western social and 
political philosophers. 


Bal Gangadhar Tilak (1856-1920) 

Tilak, by his strength of character, appeared as one of the 
determined opponents of the British rule in India during the time 
of Swami Vivekananda. He was also a great educator who was 
mainly responsible for the establishment in Poona of ‘New English 
School’, the Deccan Education Society and the Fergusson College, 
He rightly understood that the teachers and preceptors of the vedic 
and upanishadic periods were renowned not for materialistic 
prosperity, but for scholarship, integrity and devotion to duty. 
He believed that the incorporation of the old ideal was quite 
essential for the regeneration of the motherland. During the 
Swadeshi agitation days he tried his best to start a large number 
of schools for educating the downtrodden sections of the society. 

Tilak had a firm faith in the immortality of the human soul. 
He was thoroughly at home with the Vedanta, the Mahabharata 
and the Gita. His greatest asset in life was his firm moral character. 
He had a passion for independence both for himself and for his 
country, “Through the Kesari he spread for nearly 40 years the 
gospel of natural rights, political liberty and justice.”"4 He felt 
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that modern science was gradually justifying India’s ancient 
wisdom. ‘Swaraj’ and ‘Karma Yoga’ were his cherished ideals. 

He wanted gradual and peaceful change in society and refused 
to imitate the west in social reforms. He was always opposed to 
bureaucratic interference in social and religious matters. Since he 
was a nationalist he tried his best for political emancipation of the 
masses. He thought that the social and religious solidarity of the 
people would enable them to fight against a foreign bureaucracy. 

His political and educational thoughts represent a fusion of 
ancient Indian thought and the democratic ideas of the modern 
west. He believed in the supremacy of the concept of freedom. 
He said, “Freedom is the very life of the individual soul which 
Vedanta declares to be not separate from God but identical with 
Him.”’5 

Tilak’s spirit and ideas were more realistic than that of 
Mahatma Gandhi. Although a profound scholar of the different 
systems of Hindu philosophy. Tilak recognised that the English 
education had to make contributions to the growth of the Indian 
body politic. He put foremost importance on religious education 
and character training. He also stressed the necessity of impart- 
ing industrial or vocational education. Further, he wanted that 
political education should be imparted to the common people in 
order that they could be enlightened of their rights and duties. 

Tilak and Vivekananda had more or less the same vision about 
India’s problems. Both of them had great faith in the cultural 
heritage of India. Both were strong believers of the Karma Yoga 
doctrine. Both pleaded for education of the masses. They gave 
equal importance to religious education and character building. 

In the field of politics, Tilak is known as the father of Indian 
unrest. But Vivekananda did not enter that field. He spent all 
his time to work for the popular enlightenment and religious 
renaissance. Vivekananda designed his work through renunciation. 
Tilak wanted to work for his country as a householder. Tilak 
regretted the early passing away of Vivekananda who was bound 
to have cast great influence on the national movement of India. 


Rabindranath Tagore (1861-1951) 

Rabindranath Tagore was a great poet, patriot and» philoso- 
pher, all roled into one. He lived as a contemporary of Swami 
Vivekananda in the last phase of the i9th century. He had an 
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immensely moving voice and pen, and was an overwhelmingly 
literary genius, and was widely admired. If Vivekananda was the 
spiritual and philosophical herald of India to America, Tagore was 
the emotional and poetic vehicle of the nation to the outside world. 
He composed the famous national anthem ‘Jana Gana Mana’ and 
believed in the cultural synthesis and international unity of the 
nations of the world. “After Bankim Chandra, it was he who 
strengthened the movement of Bengali literary renaissance.’’® This 
literary renaissance was the intellectual background of a national 
consciousness. 

Tagore’s songs and messages contained in them some of the 
noblest ideals of Indian culture which gave inspiration to social 
and political workers. His experiments in education brought 
leading personalities from Europe to Viswa Bharati. He regarded 
the ‘Absolute’ as the Supreme Man, and intensely believed in the 
concept of God realisation. Tagore felt that there was harmony 
between the transcendental kingdom of God and the secular realm 
of man. 

In the place of contradiction, confusion and conflict, Tagore 
stood for harmony, synthesis, love and spiritual adjustment. 
According to him truth consists not in facts but in the harmony of 
facts. Being nurtured in his childhood in the rationalistic 
surroundings of the Brahmo Samaj, he had imbibed an attitude of 
criticism against all kinds of superstition and hence believed in 
reason and enlightenment. He wrote “there is an image-making 
joy in the infinite, which inspires in us our joy in imagining. The 
rhythm of cosmic motion produces in our mind the emotion which 
is creative.”’7 

Tagore was a humanist and his hu : 
spiritual foundations. To him the finite is only the medium for 
the multiple expression of the infinite. Tagore believed in God 
and regarded man as the modelisation of God. Hence he wanted 
the exaltation of the spirit of man. He agrees with the views of 
Vivekananda when he says, ‘“‘The infinite personality of man 
comprehends the universe.’’® Like Vivekananda, Tagore has a 
spiritual conception of man’s personality. Personality is the 
spiritual principle of unity. : 

In his poems and prose writings Tagore sanctifies the impor- 
tance of human conscience more than anything else. To him the 
infinite spirit is to be worshipped through love and service. In his 


manism was nurtured in 
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famous work ‘Gitanjali’ he says that the ascetic should se¢é God 
by the side of the tiller of the soil and notin the temple. Tagore 
as a humanist always felt the sufferings of his fellow beings. 

Like Vivekananda, Tagore accepted the im nense worth of the 
spiritual heritage of India. To him it was of no purpose to graft 
the soulless materialistic civilisation of the west in the Indian soil. 
He was always opposed to meaningless social stratifications which 
paved the way for social tyranny. Although Tagore belonged to a 
wealthy family, he did not like the ethics of that class. 

Tagore was a greit exvonent of rights. He stressed the 
necessity of cultivation of strength for the realisation of rights. 
He stood for India’s right to volitical freedom. Asa theorist and 
lover of freedom he pleaded for liberty of thought and action, and 
liberty of conscience. His sensitive poetic mind reacted against 
all concentration of power. Tagore had criticised the Gandhian 
non-co-operation movement because it suspected the growth of a 
local, parochial and limited outlook instead of the cosmopolitan 
universalism which he preached and vractised. 

Tagore and Vivekananda have been two of the greatest figures 
in the history of modern Indian thought. Both drew sustenance 
from the old, Indian classics, the Upanishads and the Vedas. Both 
believed in the superiority of moral and spiritual forces and 
denounced the cult of jealousy, hatred, violence, and exploitation. 

There was little difference in their approach to philosophy of 
life and culture. Both of them tried to educate the masses. They 
suggested that ethical conduct should be based on an awareness of 
divine harmony and love. They had great love for their mother- 
country and had done their best to project her grand image before 
the rest of the world. 


Mahatma Gandhi (1869-1949) 

Gandhiji was an inspired teacher and moral revolutionary. He 
believed that violence interrupted the real revolution of a social 
nature. He stressed the moral bankruptcy of modern civilization 
and prescribed the sanctity of ethical substance in human relations. 
He sincerely believed that violence would spell the doom of man- 
kind. His philosophy of ‘Sarvodaya’, ‘the good of all’, is based 
on the concept of unity of existence. He interpreted history in 
terms of the progressive vindication of the superiority of Ahimsa. 

The major goals in Gandhiji’s life were : (1) to purify politics, 
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(2) to kindle love in human heart, (3) to rehabilitate freedom of 
man, and (4) to teach and restore the dignity of human labour. By 
religion he did not mean any particular faith. He did not divorce 
politics from religion. He took them as body and soul. Love 
and Ahimsa meant the same thing for him. Without Ahimsa it 
was not possible for him to seek truth. He pointed out that the 
lives of Buddha and Christ were inspired by the synthesis of selfless 
work and deep love. He was a real ‘Karma Yogi’ following the 
ideal of Vivekananda. He took the law of Karma to be the law of 
moral continuity. He said “the law of Karma is inexorable and 
impossible of evasion.’’? 

Gandhiji always criticised the foundations of sophisticated 
technological and lustful aspects of western civilisation. The chief 
evils against which Gandhiji fought were realism, imperialism and 
untouchability. In South Africa he fought against racial discrimi- 
nation by the whites. In India, as a social reformer, he fought 
against all social injustices. 

He saw that India lived in the villages. His loin cloth repre- 
sented the lowest man of India. He wanted every man in India 
to cultivate the spirit of self-respect and self-expression. “While 
conceding that people are controlled by their environment, 
Gandhiji would like them to live by self-direction and not by mere 
habit.”!0 In other words he would have liked to have them live as 
individuals acting at the moral level. 

Gandhiji used ‘Satyagraha’ as a means of holding on to truth. 
Satyagraha was not an abstract philosophy, but a philosophy of 
action, It meant an expression of purest ahimsa. It should be a 
weapon of the strongest and the bravest; to convert the evil-doer 
by cheerfully inflicting suffering and not by using force. ; 

He felt that a strengthened and economically sound village 
community would revitalize Indian democracy. “His conception 
of ‘Ramraj’ transcends all forms of government that have ever 
been, but he finds its nearest approximation in the village eqram 
nities of ancient India.”!! His attachment to village industries an 
khadi was intense and deep. In the charkha he wanted to symbo- 
lize the dignity of labour. His basic education programme or 
craft centred education was designed in such a way aS to train the 
pupils to be self-sufficient. 

“Gandhiji’s outstanding contribution to educational theory 
and practice”, says Patel, “is the fact that he restored the human 
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hand to its legitimate place in the scheme of education.”!? 
Gandhiji, like Vivekananda, wanted a spiritualisation of all human 
actions. He was a critic of capitalism because capitalism was 
against the principle of equality. He did not accept the Marxian 
philosophy of dialectical materialism. His philosophy on the other 
hand, was based on unity of existence. The vedantic idealism 
which is the basis of Gandhism is not a reactionary philosophy, 
but it teaches the supremacy of eternal truth. 

Gandhiji and Vivekananda had many aspects in common in 
establishing liberty and justice for the exploited mankind. If 
Vivekananda was mainly concerned with religious and social 
upliftment of the masses, Gandhiji was deeply involved in the 
attainment of freedom by India. In line with Vivekananda, 
Gandhiji too believed in the doctrine of re-birth. He says, “T 
believe in rebirth as much as I believe in the existence of my pre- 
sent body.”’!3 

Both of them stressed that means and ends must be insepa- 
rably intertwined. They said in one voice that the ultimate end of 
life must be realisation of truth or knowledge by following the 
great principles enunciated in the scriptures. They fully agreed 
with Aldous Huxely’s statement, “Good ends cannot be achieved 
by inappropriate means.”"!4 But when compared with Vivekananda, 
Gandhiji had an uncompromising attitude towards everything 
that was western. Vivekananda had no hestitation to accept 
western ideas regarding liberty of thought and expression, love for 
one’s own country and the like. 

To Gandhiji, the western culture denationalised the people, it 
bred in the people of India a sense of inferiority complex. Inspired 
by Vivekananda, he considered education nothing if it did not 
promote a love for the best thing in one’s own national culture, 
without which no nation could rise. The present world can have 
some hope only in educating its future citizens in the principles of 
love and tolerance which these great leaders have preached to 
humanity. 


Vivekananda’s influence 


Viewed in the light of contemporary thought, Vivekananda was 
actually an epoch capsuled into a life span of less than forty years 
updating his mother country to fight against all kinds of social 
evils. ‘Equilibrium’ and ‘synthesis’ were the watchwords of 
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Vivekananda. Contemplation erd devotion to duty were unified 
in his personality. He inspired his contemporaries to work hard 
and earn freedom from bondage. He had gone deep into the social 
and political decline of India during his time and attempted to 
prescribe a workable formula to eradicate all social inequalities. 
His concept of universalism was later upheld by Rabindranath 
Tagore and Mahatma Gandhi. The awakening and liberation of 
modern India as viewed by him was a stage for the 1ealisation of 
universal love and brotherhood. 

He gave his fellow brethren, a dyamic gospel of supreme 
fearlessness and strength. He mercilessly denounced the arrogance 
and sophistication of the upper classes of Indian society. He was 
one of the first thinkers in India to offer a sociological interpreta- 
tion of Indian history. He was also a socialist because he cham- 
pioned the cause of social equality. Once Vivekananda declared 
“I am a socialist not because I think it is a perfect system but 
half a loaf is better than no bread.”!5 In short, Vivekananda 
marshalled into service all possible aids for the cultural revivalism 
of the 19th century. 
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f ( {s potentially divine. 
“Bach sot to manifest this divine within by controlling nature, 
external and internal. 


Do this either by work or worship or psychic control or 
philosophy by one or more, or all of these and be free. 

This is the whole of religion. Doctrines or Dogmas or rituals 
or books or temples or forms are but secondary details.’’8 


As an idealist philosopher Vivekananda accepts spiritual 
determination in history. Behind this apparently meaningless and 
often contradictory events of history, the working of the Divine 
can be seen. To him, history is the manifestation of Brahman, the 
Absolute. As a sociologist and realist, he wants that Indian society 
should come out from the shackles of priestcraft, tyranny of the 
wise and such other social evils. 

The central ethical purpose of his educational system is to 
train up the pupil to develop good inner character as well as force 
of character resulting in good actions. Some educators think that 
morals should be taught indirectly. But Vivekananda believes 
that self effort is the sound principle for the attainment of a moral 
philosophy. The same trend is followed by Gandhiji when he 
says “no action which is not voluntary can be called moral.” 

Vivekananda’s approach to spiritual education characterises 
his rare vision to unify all religions of the world cutting across all 
differences. This is based on the interpretation that the spiritual 
content of all religion is one and the same. Ifa school or college 
Promotes in a student respect for scientific methods, academic 
freedom, civil liberty and faith in himself, it is to that extent 
teaching him the core of religion. 

Vivekananda is of the opinion that education has ignored its 
true aim of strengthening the fundamental aspirations of man. The 
brilliant progress of science has outstripped the corresponding 
progress of spirit. Social sciences, unsupported by the growth 
of better men have actually created more problems than what they 
have already solved. 

The primary aim of education, to Vivekananda, should be to 
help the individual to realise his best self. It should cultivate 
values of life like honesty, love, sympathy, non-violence, restraint, 
Coperativeness, sacrifice and finally faith in man and God. His 
educational ideas are therefore based on the vedantic conception 
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of the inner self as omnipotent and supreme, the realisation of 
which is possible through the science of religion. 

All religions in his eyes are identical in their origin. ‘Behind 
everything, the same divinity is existing.”!0 They look different and 
even antagonistic for the simple reason that they have been 
misinterpreted and misunderstood by their followers. Instead of 
comparing the morality of the ‘Sermon on the Mount’ and the 
morality of the ‘Koran’, the real effort should be to find out 
something common and universal in these books. 

Vivekananda observes that in modern sociology and social 
psychology there are certain dominant conceptions of man and 
society, and these conceptions of the reality of man and society 
have been the basis of modern education. But where does modern 
education stand ? It is at the brink of a breaking point. Teachers 
blame politicians for this, while politicians blame teachers and 
social planners. Students blame educational administrators and 
teachers and vice versa. 

According to Vivekananda the Atomic principle is the only 
true, reliable and permanent principle of social solidarity, and 
religion alone can supply this principle to society. Its authenticity 
is revealed in the transformed holy lives of saints and great 
teachers like Sri Sankara, Jesus Christ and Sri Ramakrishna. 

Religion is thus a synthesis of values and an integration of 
experiences. It stands for the entire personality of man. Since 
divinity and perfection are one and the same there can be no anti- 
thesis between religion and education. In fact they spell the same 
thing, the same message of universal truth and love. 

In his address at the final session of the Parliament of 
Religions in America, Vivekananda said “The Christian is not to 
become a Hindu or a Buddhist, nor a Hindu or a Buddhist to 
become a Christian. Each must assimilate the spirit of the other 
and yet preserve his individuality and grow according to his own 
law of growth.”!! In religion there is no caste, caste is simply a 
social institution. ; 


The Human Mind and its Powers 

To Vivekananda, all knowledge secular or spiritual is in the 
human mind, In many cases it is not discovered. Like fire in a 
piece of stone, knowledge exists in the mind. Suggestion is the 
friction which brings it out. Every mental and physical act is 
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Religion in India 

Ever since the dawn of civilized existence, the human mind has 
been enquiring whether God is only a hypothesis to explain the 
universe of a realizable idea. The great seers of the world have 
time and again stressed that it could be realised through one’s own 
personal experience. To the Indian mind this idea is quite convine- 
ing because centuries haye been spent in that line and there will 
be no more India if it can change its religion and its institutions. 
Following this trend, Swami Vivekananda felt strongly that reli- 
gion must be the key-note of Indian national life and it must be 
the only means of implementing any new programme. He said 
“we made our choice, and we must abide by it.”! Naturally, the 
education system of India can be evaluated only in the light of the 
highest thought currents of the past on which it is based. 

Religion in India has only one meaning, it is realisation of the 
Enternal. The idea of the Indian race is freedom of the soul. In 
India, God is known as Truth and it is the fruit of realisation. 
Vivekananda says “Religion does not consist in erecting temples or 
attending public worship; it is not to be found in books or in words 
or in Jectures or in organizations, it consists in realisation.”* The 
old religion said that he was an atheist who did not believe in God. 
The new religion says that he is an atheist who does not believe in 
himself. In Vivekananda’s opinion education and religion have 
the same method of assimilation of ideas in the light of personal 
experience. To him, the entire psychology of education in India 
is based on ‘Yoga and Advaita’. If Advaita is the principle, reli- 
gion is the medium and Yoga the proper way. 
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To Vivekananda the Hindu religion is the synthesis of all 
religions. The Indian heritage is dynamic, growing ensemblage of 
all ideal elements contained in all the holy scriptures including the 
Koran, the Bible and the Gita. In other words, India is the land 
of spirituality which is mainly based on the Advaita Philosophy. 
According to the Advaitist proper, the whole universe is the 
apparent evolution of God. In India, “we have a social communism 
with the light of the Advaita.”3 The central concept of the 
Advaita doctrine is the ‘Brahman’ or ‘Atman’. In many passages 
of the Upanishads it is said that it is impossible to give any posi- 
tive determination of the Supreme Self or Brahman. “The famous 
passage ‘neti’, ‘neti’, (not this, mot this) tells us that Brahman is 


absolutely non empirical.”* 
To understand the spirit of the Advaita a high mental make 


up is necessary. The central idea of Advaita is that the absolute 
has become the Universe through time, space and. causation. All 
the teachings of the Vedas are comprised in that one system of 
philosophy. The Advaita states that it is because of Maya, name 
and form (Name and Rupa) that one thing appears to be different 
from another, but in reality they are one and the same. 
Vivekananda says, “there is nothing higher than the knowledge of 
this Atman; all else is Maya, mere jugglery.”’> 

Reason, according to Vivekananda, is the “application of 
discoveries of secular knowledge to religion.”¢ The religion of 
Vedanta can satisfy the demands of the scientific world by 
referring it to the highest generalisations and to the law of evolution. 
Those, who aspire wealth, name and fame, will have to undergo 
different birth cycles to attain realisation. Those who attain 
spiritual knowledge, save their souls from many a birth. So the 
highest and greatest task of this age is to impart spiritual knowledge 
which is the essence of all education. 

Vivekananda wants every Indian to proclaim to the world that 
his is the life of renunciation, of love infinite. Every one should 
formally believe that the soul never dies and so no fear of death. 
He says, “It is therefore that | preach this Advaita; and I do so 
not as a sectarian, but upon universal and acceptable grounds.””7 


Vivekananda’s gospel of religion 
The entire gospel of his religion can be summarised in the 
following lines : 
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‘karma’ (which is derived from Sanskrit ‘kri’, to do) used in its 
widest sense. All are doing Karma all the time. All work is simply 
to bring out the power of the mind which is already there to wake 
up the soul.”!2 Our karma determines what we deserve and what 
we can assimilate. If a man works without any selfish motive in 
view, he gains the highest. Unselfishness is more paying, but people 
have not the patience to practise it. 


Division of Human Society 

According to Sankhya Philosophy, nature is composed of 
three forces Sattva, Rajas and Tamas. Vivekananda believes that 
these three elements in varying degrees, are reflected in every 
individual. Tamas represents inactivity or darkness, Rajas activity 
and Sattva, the equilibrium of the two. The Karma of a person 
depends upon the dominance of any one of these qualities. He also 
believes that “there are three grades of manifestation in living 
beings : (1) sub conscious—mechanical, unerring, (2) conscious— 
knowing, erring (3) super conscious—intuitional, unerring, and 
these are illustrated in animal, man and God.”’!3 


The Value of Symbols 

There are three parts in every religion, philosophy, mythology 
and ritual. Philosophy is the essence of every religion, mythology 
explains it by means of stories and fables, and so on, and ritual 
gives to that philosophy a still more concrete form. This ritual is 
‘Karma’. The ritual part may be necessary in every religion 
because most of the people cannot understand abstract spiritual 
things until they grow much spiritually. The external aspects are 
not to be discarded in the growth of man. It is a mistake to think 
that a man can at once jump to the highest state. Realisation of 
religion is a long process. Although the goal is the same each one 
has to take a different road according to the tendencies of his 
mind. The great symbols in religion are the natural expressions of 
human thought. 

Symbols are, therefore, of great help as tools of learning. 
Everything in the universe may be looked upon as a symbol and 
there must be some natural association between such symbols and 
the human mind. The study and practice of such symbols thus 
constitute a part of education through religion. 
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The Science of Religion 

In every exact science like physics and chemistry there is a 
common basis applicable to all situations. Has religion any such 
scientific basis ? Religion, in most cases, is said to be based upon 
faith and belief which tries to save its followers in one way or the 
other. The theories of one religion may not agree with the theories 
of another religion and the result is a constant struggle for superio- 
rity between them. This is why religion and metaphysical 
philosophy have a bad name nowadays. A close observation of 
the various religions will reveal the fact that each religion is the 
result of the experience of a great teacher. Buddha and Christ 
experienced certain truths, and preached them to the world. The 
Hindus also have their Rishis or sages who have experienced 
certain truths. 

Vivekananda says that all the religions of the world have been 
built upon one universal foundation of direct experience. The 
teachers of the science of Yoga declare that it serves as the techni- 
que of religion and it teaches man to get the right perception of his 
existence in this world. The highest education lies in getting the 
right perception of human life and the role of religion in this 
context is unquestionable and invaluable. The informal educa- 
tion which a person gets through religion has immense value in 
shaping his character and quality of life. As a practical vedantist 
and a social realist Vivekananda envisages a scheme for educating 
the masses of India to develop their inner powers and to make 


them potentially strong. 


Methods of Realisation 
As reiterated by Vivekananda, realisation is the chief aim and 


meaning of religion and there are’various ways or methods of 1eali- 
sation. In India the most widely accepted methods of self-realisation 
are generally known as ‘yogas’ which are four in number, viz., 
Karma yoga, Bhakti yoga, Raja yoga and Jnana yoga. The scope 
of all these yogas is one and the same—to remove ignorance and 
allow the Atman to restore its original nature. In all human expe- 
rience the ‘mind’ or ‘manas’ is the central factor. The mind 
functions through the sense organs which are ten in number, five of 
cognition and five of action. A realised soul will have absolute 
control over the mind, and will be free fiom all fetters. In 
Swamiji’s opinion, faith, concentration, peace of mind and universal 
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love are essential prerequisites for the realisation of truth and the 
final emanicipation of the soul. 


Karma Yoga 

According to ‘Karma Yoga’, the action one has done cannot 
be destroyed until it has borne its fruit; no power in nature can 
stop it from yielding its results. The cause must have its effect 
whether good or perfectly bad. There cannot be any action which 
is perfectly good or bad. Every Karma belongs only to the body or 
the mind; never to the Self or Atman. 

The ideal of karma yoga leads man to carry out his struggle 
for ‘realisation of his own nature where Jnana, ‘Shakti? and 
‘Karma’—all come to a single point. The highest ideal of karma 
js eternal and entire self-abnegation where there is no ‘I’, but all 
is ‘Thou’ and whether he is conscious of it or not, karma yoga 
leads him to that end. “He works best who works without any 
motive, neither for money nor for fame, nor for anything else.”"14 

The highest ideal of karma yoga one can find in Buddha who 
preached the highest philosophy and practised what he preached 
throughout his life. Karma creates non-attachment and it purifies 
the mind. But if the work is done with the intention of enjoyment, 
it may lead to misery. Moreover this karma without desire for 
returns will destroy selfishness which is the cause of hatred and 
jealousy. The karma yoga is regarded to be the most valuable 
contribution of the Bhagavat Gita. 


Bhakti Yoga 

Bhakti is the science of higher love. Bhakti-yoga does not say, 
“Give up”, it only says “Love; love the highest.”"'5 Love is the 
natural impetus of union in the human heart ; and though itself 
a great cause of misery, properly directed towards proper object, it 
brings deliverance. 

The object of Bhakti is God. Bhakti is greater than karma, 
greater than Yoga because these are intended for an object in view. 
Bhakti is its own fruition. its own means and its own end. The 
Jnanis hold Bhakti to be an instrument of liberation, the Bhakta 
looks upon it both as the instrument and the thing to be achieved. 
The infinite love of God which enters one’s heart leaves no place 


for any other love to live there. Love banishes all fear and grants 
suprems bliss. Vivekananda says “Our various yogas do not 
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conflict with each other, each of them leads us to the same goal 
and makes us perfect.’’!6 


Raja-Yoga 

According to Vivekananda it is a scientifically worked out 
method of reaching the ultimate spirit working behind everything 
in the universe. To understand this spirit behind every ‘Nama’ 
(name) and ‘Rupa’ (form) it is essential that one should first of all 
understand his own nature. 

The instrument suggested is the ‘mind’ itself. To turn the mind 
to analyse itself, in order that it may know its own nature, is not 
an easy task. But it is the only way which can be called the 
scientific approach to the subject. What is the use of such know- 
ledge ? To Vivekananda “knowledge itself is the highest reward of 
knowledge.”"!7_ There is only one method to attain this knowledge 
and that is ‘concentration’. 

There is no limit to the power of the human mind. But this 
power is aroused only by controlling the mind, The purer the mind, 
the easier it is to control. Raja-Yoga enumerates eight steps with 
which a man can attain this goal. The first is ‘yama’—non-killing, 
truthfulness, non-stealing and not receiving of any gifts. Next is 
‘niyama’—cleanliness, contentment, austerity, study and self- 
surrender to God. “The ‘yama’ and ‘Niyama’ are moral trainings 
and without them no practice of Yoga will succeed.”!8 The next 
step is ‘Asana’ or ‘posture’. The one thing necessary for the correct 
posture is to hold the spinal column in a straight line. Then comes 
‘Pranayama’ or control of Prana through restraint of breath; 
‘Pratyahara’ or restraint of the senses from their objects; ‘Dharana’ 
or concentration; ‘Dhyana’ or meditation; and finally ‘Samadhi’ 
or superconsciousness. When a man reaches the superconscious 
state, all feelings of the body melt away. Vivekananda points out 
that all these techniques, particularly concentration and meditation 


are of immense educational value. 


Jnana-Yoga 

The Jnana Yoga is divided into three parts. First hearing the 
truth that Atman is the only reality and that everything else is 
‘Maya’. Second, reasoning upon this philosophy from all points of 
view. Third, giving up all further argumentation and realising the 
truth. This realisation comes from: (1) being certain that Brahman 
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is real and everything else is unreal, (2) giving up all desire for 
enjoyment, (3) controlling the senses and the mind, (4) intense 
desire to be free. Meditating on this reality always and reminding 
the soul about its real nature are the ways in this yoga. It is the 
highest and the most difficult step. Many persons get an intellec- 
tual grasp of it, but very few attain realisation. Swamiji says 
“Jnana is taught very clearly by Sri Krishna in the Bhagavat Gita. 
This great poem is held to be the crown jewel of all Indian litera- 
ture. It is a commentary on the Vedas."!9 The Vedas teach that 
the soul is infinite and in no way affected by death. The Jnani has 
to come out of all forms, to get beyond all rules and books and be 
his own book. This is well said in the Bhagavat Gita ‘‘Nahi 
Jnanena Sadrisam Pavitramiha Vidyathe”.2°—Nothing in this world 
is as sacred and valuable as Jnana. 


The Technique of Concentration 

The power of concentration is the theme and essence of self- 
realisation. Concentration of the mind takes a long time and 
constant practice. It is partly physical, but in the main mental. If 
the body is healthy, the mind remains healthy and strong. But 
what is required here is to get control over the body first which 
should be followed by control over the mind. Once the mind is 
thus manipulated it can reveal its own secrets and answer many of 
the questions like God, soul, happiness, life and death. 

The man who practices concentration will come to know that 
the external world is but the gross form of the internal. The finer 
or internal is always the cause of the effect of the external world. 
Vivekananda enumerates several techniques of concentration which 
we found in the various systems of Indian philosophy. To cite one 
example, he suggests that the symbol or word like ‘Om’ can be 
made the companion of the mind during concentration. The repeti- 
tion of that word and directing the mind towards its meaning will 
make the mind detached from all other thoughts. One may expe 
rience destructions in the initial stages, but constant practice will 
improve the introspective nature of the mind. 


Meditation 

Meditation may be of two kinds, Saguna (with form) and 
Nirguna (without form). Meditation is a process of leading the 
mind towards the realisation of the self. Meditation takes the mind 
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to the subtlest aspects of creation and finally to Reality. Whereas 
concentration fixes the mind on the outer form of the object, medi- 
tation is a process to carry the mind inwards to find out its owp 
source. To Vivekananda ‘‘Meditation is the one moment in our 
daily life that we are not material—the soul thinking of itself”! 
But actually concentration and meditation are complementary 
rather than contradictory. To develop the power of meditation, to 
turn the mind inwards and not letting out, requires concentration. 
They are useful techniques for the development of the powers of 
the mind and are of immense value in spiritual and educational 
pursuits. 


Educational Value of Religion 

The whole idea of religion according to Vivekananda is to 
prevent man from falling into the bondage of the senses and help 
him to assert his freedom. This is possible only by a happy com- 
bination of the body, mind and intellect, by sticking on to one’s 
own conscience and by listening to the silence of the soul. A pure 
heart sees beyond the intellect, it knows things which reason can 
never know. This knowledge is possible only when religion gets its 
legitimate place in the field of education. 

Education as if is at present provided, increases the thirst for 
knowledge by giving facts and arousing curiosity of the mind but 
not satisfying it. The more a man reads about a subject, the greater 
the field of the unknown seems to emerge. If concentration and 
meditation are introduced into the educational system of India, it 
would be possible for a new humanity to be born. 

The true purpose of education is to develop mental faculties 
and unfold the inherent and latent qualities in man. A process of 
mind development through concentration and meditation will do 
for the dull student what repetitive teaching can never do; it will 
develop the latent power of his mind naturally to the point where 
information can be assimilated through understanding. 

The imperatives of proper education according to 
Vivekananda are knowledge, skill, balance of mind and insight. 
Students are to be given information but they must be taught to 
relate it with their living experience. They should be so trained that 
gradually from a regular and disciplined search for facts they tread 


the path of wisdom. 
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EDUCATIONAL IDEAS OF VIVEKANANDA 


Vivekananda’s contribution to educational thought is remark- 
able for its quality and variety as much as for its quantity. Intellec- 
tual excellence and depth of vision of the highest order can be 
noticed in all his educational ideas which are found scattered here 
and there as most valuable gems in the treasure houses of 
Vivekananda literature. 

An objective analysis of Vivekananda’s works reveals that 
Vivekananda did not construct any systematic theory of education 
as such. But it is possible, however, to piece together some of his 
striking ideas on education and make them useful for educational 
reconstruction in modern India. 

Vivekananda’s main problem in life was the social and cultural 
emancipation of India by preaching the gospel of ‘self-realization’ 
through selfless service and hence there is an element of spiritual- 
ism, or idealism, in all his educational ideas. As highlighted in 
the first chapter, he viewed education as the manifestation of 
perfection already in man. To him, the law of gravitation was 

already there, in Newton’s mind. “The time came and he found it 
out.’! Though he was nota realist in the Hobbesian or Machia- 
vallian sense of the term, he was never in his life a pragmatist. His 
educational ideas in those days represented a synthesis of some of 
the dominant conceptions of Indian thought and the democratic 


ideas of the modern West. 


The Bases of his Educational Philosophy 
Vivekananda was a versatile genius who had mastered the 


Upanishads, the Mahabharata, the Ramayana, the Bhagavat Gita, 
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the Bible and the Koran, and also the entire western thought from 
Plato to Spencer. He is said to have mastered the eleven volumes 
of the Encyclopaedia Britannica? We had great respect and 
admiration for the vedic and vedantic tradition of India represented 
by Sri Sankara, Ramanuja and Madhva and had the highest and 
deepest devotion to his master Sri Ramakrishna who taught him 
the lessons of purity and strength. 

To him divinity is as real as unity in diversity. He regards 
time, space and causation as relevant only to the phenomenal world. 
“Maya” in this context “is a statement of fact of this universe, of 
how it is going on.’3 Advaita is his grand ideal and spirituality the 
divine guidelight. on he central concept of Vivekananda’s philosophy 
is the ‘Brahman’ which means supreme energy. It is the highest 
reality, knowledge and bliss. He says, “the Brahman is the general 
cause of all these manifestations.”4 As a widely travelled man of 
great experience, he was awakened to the significance of scientific 
advancement and so he pleaded for a “unity between the Indian 
ideal of contemplation and western ideal of mastering external 
nature.”’5 

The great seers of India like Buddha, Sri Sankara and Sri 
Ramakrishna had done wonderful work to preach the divinity in 
man. Vivekananda found in Sri Ramakrishna his entire motherland 
and the people. Vivekananda pleads that in India what is wanted 
is the re-establishment of spirituality and nothing else. He says, 
“Before flooding India with sociological or political ideas, first 
deluge the land with spiritual ideas. He admits that there are 
some ‘good points in the present system of education but it has 
tremendous disadvantages and the good things are all weighed 
down. The English man believes in himself and has that strength 
to stand on his legs. This belief is yet to come in India though it 
has been preaching religion all these ages. 


Education on National Lines 

The first task of education is to make the people of the country 
strong. “The first Gods we have to worship are our countrymen.””7 
Till;then there is no salvation for the race. Generally a man con- 
siders another man educated only if he can pass some examina- 
tions and deliver good lectures. To Vivekananda, the education, 
which does not help the people to equip themselves for the struggle 
for life, or which does not bring strength of character, cannot be 
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treated as worth its name. Modern education has changed the 
fashion of the day. Today the child istaken to school in pomp 
and glory and the first thing he learns is that his father is a fool. 
There is no use in keeping this trend. The greatest task of educa- 
tion is to reform the human mind. “The ideal for India, therefore, 
is that we must have the whole education of our country, spiritual 
or secular in our own hands and it must be on national lines, 
through national methods as far as possible.”8 To Vivekananda 
the dominant theme of Indian history is to find out the underlying 
unity in diversity. He accepted the immense worth of the 
spiritual heritage of India and the cultural synthesis it had through 
ages. 

Education is a continuous process. It should cover all aspects 
of life, physical, material, intellectual, emotional, moral and spiri- 
tual and all stages of life from birth to death. Moreover, it must 
meet the needs and problems of men and women in all walks of 
life. Sri Ramakrishna used to say “As long as I live,so long doI 
learn.’? Vivekananda practised this idea throughout his life. 


Faith and Strength 

Vivekananda says that no good comes out of the man who, 
day and night, thinks he is weak and miserable. One should always 
remember that nothing is impossible in this world. The fact is that 
one becomes what he actually thinks. To him, faith is the only 
thing which can push forward a nation in the march of civilization. 
Imitation is not civilization. It is just like an ass ina lion skin. 
In spite of the greatness of the Upanishads, in spite of the boasted 
ancestry of the sages, the people of India are yet to understand this 
principle. “The idea of true ‘shraddha’ must be brought back once 
more to us, the faith in ourselves must be reawakened,’’!0 

He also observes that the whole of Indian national character is . 
one of childish independence. The people are brought to believe 
that they are weak and have no independence in anything. They 
are ready to enjoy food if it is brought to their mouth. Herein lies 
India’s real weakness. If India wants to survive, its people should 
have faith in themselves. It is weakness that is the source of all 
selfishness, If there is weakness there is no patriotism. In India 
the Upanishads serve as a great mine of strength. He adds “the 
truths of the Upanishads are before you.. Take them up, live up to 
them and the salvation of India will be at hand.’’!! 
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The Indian Ideal 

India is a land of religion and to the Indian mind ‘‘Religion is 
the manifestation of divinity in man.”!? Centuries of education have 
always been in that line; andthe result is that it is the one concern 
inlife. In his opinion religion is the inner-most core of education. 
Religion is the treasure house of eternal truths and these truths 
have been realised by the ancient rishis of India. 

Religion is the way of the heart. It is the heart which takes 
one to the highest plane, which intellect can never reach. Temples 
and churches, books and forms, are simply the kindergarten of 
religionto make the spiritual child strong enough to take the higher 
steps. Religion is not in doctrines or dogmas nor in intellectual 
argumentation. It is actually the heart’s possession. ‘The 
intensest loye that humanity has ever known has come from 
religion, ””13 

in India religion is the nation’s soul. Whether it is right or 
not, the nation is bound by it and so it must be strengthened. 
Religion is the discipline which touches human conscience; it helps 
man in his struggle with evil, frees him from greed and saves him 
from lust and hatred. it is the religious inclination that unifies a 
society. 

To Swamiji religion is not merely based on dogmas, creeds or 
Tites, but has a rational ethical and spiritual philosophy. 1n the 
west, tyranny of the wise and priest-craft are not so degenerated as 
they are in India. Swamiji says, “Stand up and reason out; have 
no blind faith.’’!4 It is high time that Indians have assimilated their 
ancient ideals. They must feel the fragrance of their flowers con- 
tained in the Vedanta. “lf you have assimilated five ideas and made 
them your life and character, you have more education than any 
man who has got by heart a whole library,’’!5 

Education should be something in the line of positive teaching. 
Mere book learning won’t do for assimilation of ideas. India 
wants a type of education by which strength of mind is increased 
and intellect is expanded and by which one can be a real man. 
“What we want are western science coupled with Vedanta.’’!6 

All religions except that of India believe that the universe in 
its entirety is composed of parts separated from each other—God 
Nature and Man—each stands by itself isolated from another. 
But in India, education seeks to find unity in the midst of 
diversity. Everything in India is spiritual and all find expression in 
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religion. 

In order to make the country potentially strong with muscles 
of iron and nerves of steel, it is necessary that the Indian mind 
should be trained to focus its attention to the highest goal of man- 
making education. ‘“‘It is man-making religion that we want. It is 
man-making theories that we want. It is man-making education all 
round that we want.””!7 


The Psychology of Education : 

The mind is the fundamental substance which does the entire 
function in the learning process. That which helps the mind 
to do this function is concentration. The more the power of con- 
centration, the greater the knowledge that is acquired. ‘The very 
essence of education is concentration of mind.”!8 From the lowest 
man to the highest yogi, all have to use the same method to attain 
knowledge. All success in any line of work is the result of 
concentration. 

An animal has very little power of concentration. So the main 
difference between man and animal is in their power of concentra- 
tion. This difference in the degree of concentration is also found 
between man and man. The Vedanta says that within man is all 
knowledge, even in a child it is so and it requires only an awaken- 
ing and that is the work of the teacher. “The explanation of every- 
thing is after all in yourself.”"! 

Vivekananda believes that each race in the world has a peculiar 
bent, a peculiar mission to fulfil in this life. Similarly each indivi- 
dual has his own peculiarities, being a product of heredity and 
environment. “An individual’s life is marked out for him by the 
infinite past life, by all his past Karma.”’20 


Education for Knowledge 

The ultimate goal of mankind is the re-union with the divinity 
which is the true nature of this universe. Education for knowledge 
is the best means to realise this goal. According to a higher 
psychological analysis of the advaitists, all these various changes in 
the world are caused by space, time and causation and are differen- 
tiated only by form and name. They say that the same divine 
nature is present in the lowest worm as well as in the highest human 
being. The individualised self which tries to be different from all 
other beings is the main source of all social evils. “When this idea 
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of self has been got rid of,all struggle will cease, all misery 
vanish’.’2! To Vivekananda, the most important among the qualifi- 
cations required for this kind of knowledge are ‘Shama’, ‘Dama’, 
‘Shradha’, etc., which may be taken together for keeping the 


thought currents in the desired way without allowing them to stray 
out. 


The Yoga-way in Education 

The science of Yoga claims that it has discovered the laws with 
which man can very easily strengthen his power of concentration 
and meditation. To Vivekananda this is one of the great 
practical things and this is the secret of all education. In the yoga 
system, there are impersonal principles that one can practise and 
find full expansion of his inherent powers. €Proper food, exercise, 
sleep and wakefulness are required for keeping the mind steady, in 
its pursuit of knowledge. The yoga-way is to keep the body and 
mind pure and strong for self-development'as well as total fulfilment. 
The teacher should make a careful study of the nature of the trainee 
and show him the path which suits him best. 

The practice of yoga requires a high degree of concentration. 
In fact all success in any line of work is the result of concentr: 
AS soon as a person tries to concentrate on a_particul 
knowledge, thousands of undesired impulses may rush ir 
and consequently disturb the mind. 
and bring the mind under control is the whole subject of study in 
‘Raja-yoga.’ "2. The physical body is the gross part of the mind 
and so in the training of mind it is easier to reach it through the 
body. Swamiji is fully convinced that the Yoga-way will help the 
Student to develop his innate qualities like fearlessness, love, 


sympathy, etc., and equip him to lead an ideal life. It always brings 
about culture of the human heart. 


ation. 
ar object of 
nto the brain 
“How to check these impulses 


Education and Experience 

Vivekananda believes that all education secular or spiritual is 
based on experience. Whether it is inductive reasoning or deductive 
Teasoning, experience is the real guide. The first principle of 
reasoning is that the particular is applied by the general, the general 
by the more general until one reaches the eternal. Reason is what 
is wanting in every educated man or woman to apply the dis- 
Coveries of secular knowledge in the different realms of human 
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experience. If education is to be made meaningful it must be a 
matter of real experience. He says, “Experience is the one great 
teacher—experience of pleasure and pain—but know it is only 
experience.”?3. This is to mean that every educated man has to 
go through different experiences in order to attain real knowledge. 


Education and personality 

The greatest ideal of education is the development of human 
personality. For this one has to understand for oneself the laws 
which develop the personality of man and by proper understanding 
and practice each one can grow and strengthen ones personality. 
Vivekananda says “This is one of the great practical things and 
this is the secret of all education.”4 In the life of the householder, 
in the life of the poor or the rich, there is need for strengthening of 
personality. According to Vedanta, only a pure moral man has 
control of his will. This pure moral man who throws his imagina- 
tion upon his fellow being has nothing to fear, he isa dynamo of 
- power and can do anything and everything ina calm and dis- 
passionate manner. To Swamiji, strength and fearlessness are the 
two major characteristics of human personality. Strength is 
goodness, weakness is Sin.”?5 


The real task of education 
Educationists of the East and the West have time and again 


presented a wide variety of meaning to the concept of education. 
But in the absence of an accepted standard, the student of education 
is tantalized to find out a suitable choice. At the same time, every 
critical student knows that there are certain objective values of 
education which are fundamental and eternal like Truth, Beauty 
and Justice. Disinterested pursuit of any of these values will lead 
one to the manifestation of perfection of his own self. Education 
is a misnomer unless it trains the will of man. The real task of 
education according to Vivekananda is (the training by which the 
current and expression of the will are brought under controls for 
the benefit of society. 

To him, the human will or mind is the infinite library of the 
universe. A person comes to know of his will when it begins to 
operate ina given environment. All knowledge the world has 
ever received comes from the will of man and all discoveries are 
the result of the activity of the will. Education alone can bring to 
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light the wonderful capacities of the human mind which is a part 
of the universal mind. Education must, therefore, aim at formation 
of character, strength of mind, expansion of intellect and ability 
to stand on ones own feet. 


The learning process 

Since the human mind is perfect in itself there is no necessity 
for it to receive knowledge from outside. A simple rearrangement 
of previous impressions in the mind would lead to new propositions 
and theories as happened in the case of Sir Isaac Newton who dis- 
covered the Law of Gravitation. 

Learning is, therefore, the process of discovery of knowledge 
within the mind. “Like fire in a piece of flint, knowledge exists in 
the mind, suggestion is the friction which brings it out.”27 

The impression received by the mind from the external world 

~ serves as suggestion for future course of action. “What a man 
“learns” is what he really ‘discovers’ by taking the cover off his own 
soul, which is a mine of infinite knowledge.’”2 

Just as the oak tree is natural to the acorn, so is knowledge to 
the human mind. Its manifestation is only a question of being 
conscious of it. So to become conscious of this knowledge is the 
purpose of all educative process. 

The nature of the human mind is such that “no one was ever 
really taught by another; each of us has to be teacher himself.”29 
The external teacher offers only the suggestion and the rest is to be 
worked out by the internal teacher, the mind within. This is the 
real spirit of the learning process. 


The teacher and the taught 

Time there was when education was gained by constant living 
in communion with nature. The great educational institutions in 
the days of the Upanishads, and Nalanda and Taxila in later_ times 
were important centres of learning which shed their light on the 
true nature of the relationship tnat existed between the teacher and 
the taught. Vivekananda says, “without the personal life of the 
teacher there would be no education.’’3° 

One of the peculiar aspects of the ancient system was that 
“the teacher used to take students without charge, and not only so, 
most of them gave their students food and clothes.”3!_ To support 
these teachers the wealthy families made gifts to them, The virtues 
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necessary for the taught were purity, a real thirst for knowledge and 
perseverance. Without faith, humility, submission and veneration 
towards the teacher, there was no education at all. 

Vivekananda has great appreciation for the ‘gurugriha vasa’. 
He suggests that “the charge of imparting knowledge should again 
fall upon the shoulders of Tyagis.”32 The modern teacher should 
take the ancient guru as a model and follow his example. 

According to Vivekananda no spiritual knowledge is possible 
so long as the mind is restless and out of control. So he wants the 
disciple to have great power of endurance. Then only the teacher 
can come down to the level of the student and transmit knowledge 
to him. He also wants that “every pupil should be trained to 
practice absolute Brahmacharya.”33 Brahmacharya is necessary for 
the development of Shraddha or faith which is the most essential 
basis of an ideal system. 

The essential nature of education is making real use of the 
‘ideas’ and not merely storing of facts by rote memory. He says 
“Books are useless until our book opens; then all other books are 
good, so far as they conform to our book.’’34 “No one can teach 
anybody. The teacher spoils everything by thinking that he is 
teaching.’’5 


Man-making education 

Vivekananda says, ‘Education is not the amount of informa- 
tion that is put into the brain and runs riot there, undigested all 
your life. We must have life-building, man-making, character- 
making, assimilation of ideas."36 Education should unveil the 
divinity in man and this divinity should be seen in treating lunatics, 
in punishing criminals and in everything that is connected with 
human life. 

In any case it is the thought-force of a nation that determines 
the character of its people. He says, “Thoughts live; they travel far. 
And so take care of what you think.”37 

Vivekananda suggests that education should lay proper 
emphasis on creativity, originality and excellence. To him good 
education is only that which unfolds all the hidden powers in man. 
Real education requires the cultivation of a sense of humility. This 
sense of humility is the basis of a man’s character, the true mark of 
a balanced personality. 

The character of any man is really the aggregate of his innate 
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tendencies, the sum total of the bent of mind. Both pleasure and 
pain, misery and happiness, are equal factors in the formation of 
his character. In studying the characters of great men_ the world 
has produced, it would be found that it was misery that taught 
more than happiness. 

What India wants is character and strengthening of the will. 
The will is Almighty and if one can continue to exercise his will, he 
is sure to go higher and higher. It is strength of will or character 
that can cleave through wells of difficulties, “Watch a man and _ his 


most common actions: those are indeed the things which will tell 
you the real character of a great man.”38 


-Karma and character 


There are two tendencies in human nature; one to harmonise 
the ideal with life and the other to elevate the life to the ideal, The 
Karma or action of a person determines the quality of his educa- 
tion. To Swamiji, all the actions in the world and all the move- 
ments in human society are simply the manifestation of the will of 
man. All the scientific discoveries are also manifestations of the 
-will of man; and this ‘will’ is caused by character and character is 


manufactured by ‘Karma’. As is ‘Karma’, so is the manifestation 
of the will. “Karma in its effect on character is the most tremendous 
power that man has to deal with,”"39 


The ideal man 


The ideal of every educated man should be perfect unselfish- 
ness. When a man has no more self in him, no possession, nothing 
to call ‘me’ or ‘mine’, he becomes an ideal man. It is only through 
renunciation that somebody can attain that goal. An ordinary 
human being cannot reach that state of mind; yet he can worship 
that ideal and slowly struggle to reach it. “True civilization 
should mean the Power of taking the animal-man out of his sense- 
life, by giving him visions and tasks of planes much higher and not 
external comforts,’*40 

No great work can be done without sacrifice. The kind of 
work for a motive brings misery. That work alone brings non- 


attachment and bliss, wherein man works as a master of his own 
‘mind. Soaman who masters his mind is the ideal man, the Teally 
educated man, 
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Leadership qualities 

A good system of education never fails to promote leadership 
qualities in the growing generation. The leader is to be made 
aware of the fact that he is a servant of servants and must accom- 
modate a thousand minds. The success of his undertakings depends 
wholly upon his attitude towards his brethren. He must bear with 
every one’s shortcomings. A leader must be impersonal in his love. 
In the western world, along with the spirit of independence the 
spirit of obedience is equally strong. But in India every one is self- 
important, and that attitude never produces any work. In doing 
great works, the commands of the leader have to be implicitly 
obeyed. 

In cultivating the virtue of obedience one need not sacrifice 
one’s faith. In any organisation the leader should be of an ideal 
character. “There is no allegiance possible where there is no 
character in the leader, and perfect purity ensures the most lasting 
allegiance and confidence.”’4! 


Devotion to duty 

The great messengers and prophets have always stressed the 
importance of devotion to duty. To Vivekananda, duty is sweet 
only through love and love shines in freedom alone. To the 
educated mind, all duties are good because there is no expectation 
for reward. 

The Gita suggests that every work must necessarily be a 
mixture of good and evil. Good and evil will both have their 
results but the doer must be interested only in action. “He who in 
good action sees that there is something evil in it, and in the midst 
of evil that there is something good in it somewhere, has known the 


secret of work.’’4? 


Non-interference 

The Principle of non-interference makes it clear that there are 
gradations of duty and of morality, that the duty of one state of 
life, in one set of circumstances will not and cannot be that of 
another. Education should help every man to take up his own ideal 
and endeavour to accomplish it. That is a surer way of progress 
than taking up another man’s ideals, which he can never hope to 
accomplish. “All the men and women in any society are not of 
the same mind, capacity or of the same power to do things; they 
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must have different ideals and we have no right to sneer at an 
ideal.”"43 


Work like a master 

The Vedanta teaches men to have faith in themselves first. 
The best gift that education can give a man isto make him work 
like a master and not aslave. If one can take the position of a 
giver and finds happiness in it, then his work can be taken as 
worship. Education must impart the spirit of self confidence in 
dealing with human problems. To Vivekananda the real personality 
of man, the real fove of man that makes him work as a master for 
the pleasure of work. Swamiji’s cherished desire was that to 
accomplish his duties, ‘one should be pure, simple and sincere to 
the backbone.’’44 Every educated man must have behind him 
tremendous integrity, tremendous sincerity and that is the cause of 
his success in life. He may not have been perfectly selfish; yet he 
was tending towards it. 
Patriotism and freedom 

Vivekananda believes that education must provide three things 
for the development of patriotism and freedom. They are: (1) love 
for the mother country, (2) a strong will to desist evil, and (3) stead- 
fastness in achieving the desired goal. His deep convictions about 
patriotism and freedom are very vividly seen in many of his poems 
and particularly in the third stanza of the ‘Song of the Sanyasin.” 


“Strike off thy fetters! Bonds that bind thee down, 
Of shining gold, or darker, baser ore, 

Love hat—good, bad—and all the dual thorny, 

Know, slave is slave, caressed or whipped, not free; 
For fetters, though of gold, are not less strong to bind; 
Then off with them, Sannyasin bold! say— 


“Om Tat Sat, Om,’’45 


These lines clearly bring out the socio-political and cultural 
degradation of India in the 19th century and how Vivekananda 


Prepared the people of India to fight for their freedom and 
independence. 


Education of the masses 


The order of the world today is said to be guided and 
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controlled by majority opinion. But the tyranny of the minority 
over the majority is the most dreadful of all evils. A few men who 
are at the helm of affairs cannot make a nation move and it is only 
through education that the whole population can participate in 
nation-building activities. 

Most of the reforms that were introduced in the past had been 
ornamental. These reforms were meant only for the first two 
castes and not for the lower ones. Education alone can reform the 
poor, the ill-clothed and the half-starved. ‘Put the fire there and 
let it burn upwards and make the Indian nation.’’4¢ 

In thi: age of rank materialism no one understands his own 
real nature; every one is for pleasure, pomp and glory and there is 
no love for the distressed or the downtrodden. The West is groan- 
ing under the tyranny of the moneylenders and the East is groaning 
under the tyranny of the Priests; each must keep the other in check. 
Vivekananda always said “‘No priest-craf!, no social tyranny—more 
bread, more opportunity for everybody.’’47 

The west requires more spiritual realisation and the east more 
material. The only service to be done for the lower classes in India 
is to give them education, to develop their lost individuality. 
Priestcraft and foreign conquests have trodden them down for 
centuries. They are to be given ideas, their eyes are to be opened 
so that they may sce what is going on in the world around them. 
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sleep. The country should awake and live up to its ideals. ‘Arise, 
Awake and Sleep not till the goal is reached.’’s' It is easy to 
instruct the masses in simple words in their mother-tongue about 
the necessities of life, about trade, commerce and things like that 
which may attract their attention. "1 

In his opinion, India should take the Japanese model for her 
material progress. Japan became highly industrialised by its hard 
labour. India lulls with her past glories: it does no work, and hence 
all the difficulties. 

Vivekananda believes that the poor people are the backbone of 
the nation. If they stop work, there will be no food, no clothing, 
nothing of that kind. Engrossed in the struggle for existence they 
do not get the opportunity for awakening of knowledge. They have 
been working hard all these years uniformly like machines guided 
by human intelligence. The clever educated sections have taken the 
substantial part of the fruits of their labour. In every country this 
has been the case. 

Now the masses of Europe and America have been awakened. 
Signs of this awakening have shown themselves in India, as is 
evident from the number of strikes among lower classes nowa- 
days. Therefore, the primary task of education is to spread 
education among the masses. Vivekananda says, “Tell them and 
make them understand that they are brothers and sisters so that 
they may be roused by the language of love.... Kindle their 
knowledge with the help of modern science. Teach them history, 
geography, science, literature and along with these the profound 
truths of religion.”’52_ With the attainment of knowledge the porter 
can do his work in a better way, a peasant can be a better peasant. 
The upper classes should feel this need. They should go to the 
doors of the Poor carrying the great message of fearlessness. It is a 
a oe ee meanness and hypocrisy have covered the 

© of India and yet the privileged sections believe that they are 
educated. Swamiji expresses his scorn about the so called educated 
men, when he says “Getting by heart the thoughts of others ina 
foreign language and stuffing their brains with them and taking 
Some university degrees, you consider yourself educated.’’53 
eas ' has nothing but contempt towards ‘Don’t 
en = 8 e social evils of India. He opines “Don't 
ail te oe mo mental disease. Beware! All expansion is life, 

action is death.”54 Men of attainment and vision may 
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form groups and make a caste of their own. But the degenerated 
caste system on the basis of birth should be rooted out from India 
at any price. 

Vivekananda wants every man of the ‘Sattva’ nature to rise up 
and be a Brahmin. Those who attain Brahmana-hood must work 
hard to raise the Indian people by teaching them what they know, 
by giving out the culture that they have accumulated. The non- 
Brahmanas on the other hand, must be prepared to listen to them 
and educate themselves for acquiring the true Brahmana culture. 
To him, “The only way to bring about the levelling of castes is to 
appropriate the culture, the education which is the strength of the 
higher castes.’’55 


Emancipation of women 

Though the Vedanta declares that both men and women have 
the same self in them, there is much difference in India between 
them than anywhere in the world. Inthe vedic and upanishadic 
age, women enjoyed almost every privilege as men but later the 
priests had deprived them of their rights. A country’s greatness is 
usually judged by the way in which it shows respect towards her 
women. In America men look upon their women in this light and 
treat them well. 

The principal reason why India has degenerated is that there 
is no respect for women. The women of India have long been 
trained in helplessness and servile dependence on others. Education 
alone can solve their many and varied problems. To Vivekananda, 
“Women must be put in a position to solve their own problems in 
their own way and Indian women are as capable of doing it as any 
in the world.”’5¢ 

India requires great and fearless women to continue the tradi- 
tions of Ahalya Bai and Mira Bai—women fit to be mothers of 
heroes bound by the principles of chastity and purity. Education 
of women should be spread with religion as its centre. It may goa 
long way in the formation of character and observance of 
celebacy. 

The ideal of a perfect woman is to be found in Sita, in the 
great epic Ramayana, and every Indian woman should try to attain 
that greatness and strength. In the vedic or upanishadic ages also 
there were similar examples like Maitreyi and Gargi who had taken 
the place of rishis through their wonderful eruditionsin philosophy, 
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The first thing, that is required, is to intensify this ideal of woman- 
hood in the Indian women so that they may feel the necessity of 
coming up along with men. Along with that they should be 
taught the sciences and other things which would be of real use to 
them. 

Considering the needs of his age, Vivekananda feels it impera- 
tive to train some women in the ideals of renunciation in order that 
they may work as Brahmacharinis for women’s welfare and 
progress. In his opinion society in every country shapes its destiny. 
“So we need not trouble our heads about such reforms as the 
abolition of early marriage or the remarriage of widows.57 The 
main task of India is to impart education to both men and women 
alike, As an outcome of that education, they will be able to decide 
what is good for them. In the education of women can be included 
subjects like Religion, Arts, Science, Home-management, Cooking, 
Sewing and Hygiene. For this the trained Brahmacharinis should go 
to the villages and towns, open centres, and do hard work. Along 
with other things, Japa, worship and meditation shall form an 
indispensable part of teaching. 

Vivekananda hopes that the women who get themselves trained 
in these centres will make further progress in the virtues that dis- 
tinguish them from the rest. The children of such mothers will 
prove themselves to be worthy citizens of India. “It is only in the 
hands of educated and pious mothers that great men are born.’58 
The ideal woman in India is the mother, the mother first and the 
mother last. From this mother-hood comes tremendous responsibi- 
lity on women: The mother is the ideal of love. She rules the 
family, she posseses the family, ‘To the ordinary man in India, the 
Whole force of womanhood is concentrated in motherhood.” 

No Woman should any longer remain content in an inferior 
Position. In most of the Western countries women have gained 
considerable importance in their race for equality with men. But 
blind imitation of the West cannot be equated with the social 

‘Progress of India. In the West the spiritual aims of human life are 
not uppermost as it is in India. It is the spiritual ideal of Sita that 
Andian women have been following through the ages. Faith in 
God, self abnegation and service have marked their character, and 
chastity has been the guiding motive of their life. 
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Vivekananda’s call for action 

To Vivekananda the voice of Asia has been the voice of 
religion. The voice of Europe is the voice of ancient Greece. Each 
is great in its sphere. The Greek culture is that one should be 
intensely human, intensely natural and intensely artistic. In Asia 
also one can observe the same thirst for nature, thirst for power 
and excellence. But in the West everything is external and in the 
East everything is internal. People of the West are practical in their 
own department, in military affairs and in managing political circles 
and other things. 

The orient is not practical in many ways, but is practical in 
religion. “The West wants every bit of spirituality through social 
improvement. The East wants every bit of social power through 
spirituality." Vivekananda believes that the only condition of 
national life is the conquest of the world by Indian thought. 
Materialism and all its miseries can never be conquered by 
materialism. It is only spirituality that can conquer the West. They 
are waiting for it, they are eager for it. Where is the supply to 
come from? Where are the men who are ready to sacrifice every- 
thing so that his message shall reach the whole world ? Such heroic 
souls are wanted to help the spread of truth. 

Now the people of the West are fed up with their ideas of 
making money. They have drunk deep from the cup of pleasure 
and found its vanity. It is in this context that Indians should 
spread their spiritual ideas, for they may penetrate deep into the 
West. A resurrection of past values including the study of Sanskrit 
may strengthen the mind of India. The faith in oneself which is the 
basis of Vedanta has to be reawakened. “The chief cause of India’s 
ruin has been the monopolising of the whole education and intelli- 


gence of the land by dint of pride and loyal authority among a 
handful of men.”"6! 

In the West education is not the privilege of a few, it is for 
all. Their advancement is only through education, only through 
faith in themselves. So in India also all possible steps should be 
taken to educate the growing generation in the ways and means to 
fulfil their cherished ideals. Swamiji’s plan was to have at least 
one training centre in the capital of each Presidency from where 
education must spread to every nook and corner of India. In these 
main centres training would be imparted in different occupations 
like agriculture, industry, etc., and workshops could be established 
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for the furtherance of other arts. To sell the products of these 
workshops, centres could be started in western countries. It would 
be possible to start centres for women exactly like those for men. 
Egually strong was his plea for the establishment of non-sectarian 
temples with some uniform symbol so that priest-craft could be 
checked. He always felt that the lower castes should be trained to 
resist the tyranny of the so called upper castes. “Through the 
imparting of moral principles and good behaviour we must make 
the Chandala come up to the level of the Brahmana.”6 This he 
hopes, would be possible only through a moral and intellectual 
revolution. In his letter to Shudhananda dated 11th July, 1897, 
Vivekananda wrote, ‘All the wealth of the world cannot help one 
little Indian village if the people are not taught to help themselves. 
Our work should be mainly educational, both moral and _intel- 
lectual.”6 He felt in those days, “The present system is only to 
make a host of Clerks, Postmasters and Telegraph operators and 
soon. As a result, education for both boys and girls is 
neglected,’’64 

Vivekananda was fully convinced of the fact that the down- 
trodden sections of India had practically little chance to get formal 
education in schools and colleges. Pleading strongly for them he 
says “Ifa plough man’s boy cannot come to receive education why 
not meet him at the plough ? Go along with him like a shadow. 
Book-learning will follow, let him hear your words.”6s He wanted 
gradual and peaceful change in society and never thought of any 
salvation in the blind social imitation of the West. On an occasion 
of his giving interview to an Englishman in London in 1896 he said 
“All that England can do is to help India to work out her own 
salvation. Education is coming and compulsory education will 
follow.”’66 This has come true in modern India after attaining 
independence. 

All these ideas of Vivekananda have a common note in them 
that the ancient vedantic ideals can be put to practical action in 
modern India by men of imagination and vision. Every educated 
man should take the mission of imparting to the uneducated the 
fundamental idea that each soul is potentially divine and that unity 
in diversity is the plan of nature. This can be done by work or 


worship or psychic control or philosophy as suggested by Swamiji 
himself. 
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IMPLICATIONS OF VIVEKANANDA’S IDEAS 


Vivekananda’s educational ideas h 
major factors : (1) Love for his M 
(3) Personal convictions. 


ave been influenced by three 
aster, (2) Love for the nation, and 


Love for his Master 


Sri Ramakrishna was the grand ideal of his life. 
mission was to preach the gospel of his Guru 
him what he was, While Ramakrish 
in great simplicity, through 
expounded them with the el 


His only 
(Master) who made 
na had preached his sermons 
Stories and Parables, Vivekananda 


oquence of a religious teacher ina 
more modern and logical way. “He verified the truth of his 


Master's message with a firm conviction born of his own realiza- 
tion; he presented before the world the precious lessons he had 
learnt at the feet of Ramakrishna.””! 
Vivekananda used to say that his Master 

living illustration of the great upanishadic declarations. Tn the life 
of Mother Sarada Devi, he saw the grand ideal of Indian woman- 
hood. He found in her the strength of purity and chastity to 
Stand the test of lust and passion. She Perfected in herself the 
best in Indian culture and Sri Ramakrishn 
of how a husband should treat his wife. 
to become the Mother of the masses. 


’ Vivekananda Saw in his great Guru the whole 
whole of the Upanishads 


Was actually a 


a set the best example 
Perhaps he wanted her 


of religion, the 
and the Vedas. He said “Sri Ramakrishna 


y to the Vedas and their aim.”’? He could 
Wer of the inner man, the ‘Atman’, bya 
‘aster, which electeified him and made him 


Xperience the real po 
Single touch of his m 
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God-conscious throughout his life. So naturally, in all his utter- 
ances there is a strong note of spirituality which has its roots in 
the heart of India. 

Selfiess service was Sri Ramuakrishna’s ‘life principle’. He gave 
the correct vision of the ‘Gita’ the Absolute could be known by 
the path of Karma-Yoga. He taught that selfiess devotion to duty 
is the theme of the Gita. When Arjuna was in a dilemma, 
Krishna gave His vision, and it was enough for Arjuna to act. 
Similarly Sri Ramakrishna wanted Vivekananda to carry out his 
mission and he did it ina selfless manner. Sister Nivedita says, 
“Sti Ramakrishna, as I think, provided basis and sanction for what 
was to be predominant thought with his great disciple.’’3 

Vivekananda was a real Karma-Yogi and was not a mere 
ascetic following cnly tke path of Jnana-Yoga. He was dedicated 
to his work with a sense of renunciation thereby setting a new 
example in the order of Sanyasins in modern India. 

One great innovation which Vivekananda introduced in the 
Ramakrishna Mission was compulsory social service which every 
novice must do before becoming a monk. It scems Vivekananda 
got this idea from the Christian missions working in America 
though the same had its origin in India in the days of the 
Buddha. 

It is significant in this context that Vivekananda’s great 
message to the West was about tke religion of india which included 
all the religions of the world. He stood before the westerners as 


an authentic voice of the spirit in man and the spirit in the 
universe. 


Vivekananda found in Sri Ramakris] 
every question regarding idol worship, i 
ism and the like, Vivekananda 
excellences of his Guru. 


ina the proper answer to 
nearnation, monism, dual- 
alone knew the manifold and varied 
: In the personality of Sri Ramakrishna, 
so Vivekananda believed, one could find a glowing and tangible 
demonstration of India’s Spirituality and Indian history. ‘Sri 
Ramakrishna”, says Romain Rolland, “was the consummation of 
two thousand years of Spirituality of three hundred million 
people.””4 Though Vivekananda was very original in his thinking 
and propositions, he always said in all humility that he was simply 
restating his master’s message throughout. As a matter of fact, 
the spiritually rooted Sociological doctrines of Sri Ramakrishna 
and Vivekananda, with their stress on cultivation of Purity and 
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strength, have been the restatement of the perennial philosophy of 
justice, love and universal compassion—which existed in ancient 
India. 

Vivekananda always said that the path of spirituality lay in 
the material and social upliftment of the masses. To this end he 
was able to make out the Vedanta a social philosophy which could 
work well in India through a man-making education. While he 
felt proud of India’s past glory and rich spiritual heritage, he was 
deeply moved to see her in poverty, tyranny and oppression during 
his life time. 


Love for the Nation 

Vivekananda was one of the greatest exponents of Indian 
nationalism in the 19th century. He vel.emently criticised the social 
stratification of Indian society on the basis of caste, power or 
position. 

Like Hegel, Vivekananda believed that there must be one 
dominating principle manifesting itself in the life of every nation. 
To him religion had been the guiding principle of everything in 
Indian history. He was a passionate advocate of the religious 
theory of nationalism because he thought that religion should be 
the backbone of Indian national life. He believed that the future 
greatness of a nation could be built only on the foundations of its 
past greatness. Vivekananda did a significant service to Indian 
politics by pleading for a religious and spiritual approach to 
nationalism. He was actually a champion of India’s right of self- 
determination. He was much against the meaningless social 
stratifications of his time which resulted in a kind of social tyranny. 
He taught the people of India to develop freedom of thought and 
action and freedom of conscience. He believed that freedom 
could be attained only through the recognition of interdependence 
of all human beings. As a nationalist leader, Vivekananda stood 
for the liberation of the whole of mankind and not for a particular 
section of society. 

Vivekananda’s concepts of nationalism and freedom represent 
a synthesis of eastern and western concepts. He was always 
against the subject-centred British system of education in India 
which ignored the fundamental aspirations of the country. He 
emphasised that all educational reforms should be based on India’s 
cultural heritage and national ideals. The same view was held by 
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Percy Nunn when he said “Educational ideas are correlative to 
the ideals of life.’’ 

In the complete works of Vivekananda, one can find his 
vision of a ‘New India’ in which the spirit of equality, social 
awareness and practical efficiency of the ‘Modern West’ would get 
happily blended with the nature of gentleness and tolerance of 
Indian tiadition. His great message of nation-building is chiefly 
based on spirituality. He warns that if India gives up her 
spirituality and her age-old ways of life, she would perish. He 
says, “This is the motherland of philosophy, of spirituality and of 
ethics, sweetness, gentleness and love and India is still the first and 
foremost of all the nations of the world in these respects.’’6 

Vivekananda was not a visionary who spent all his life in 
contemplation and meditation. He was an extremely sensitive person 
who reacted with great intensity when there was need to defend 
the cause of his mother country. His political philosophy contained 
in itself all vigour and enthusiasm as reflected in his Lectures 


jfrom Colombo to Almora, The East and the West and Modern 
India. 


Like Rousseau he believed in the natural rights of man. Vast 
powers are placed in the hands of man. But they are to be guided 
by the power of his heart through a moral and _ spiritual discipline. 
Indian thought recognises no compartments and divisions in the 
human personality leading to mutual exclusion, Man loses his 
life’s battle when he fails to find out his divine nature. The 
awareness of the innerself is the priceless contribution of India to 
the world and the future of India largely depends upon continuing 
this great contribution to humanity. 

India’s mission to the world is to instil in the minds of the 
people the spirit of tolerance and love, and this can be possible 
only with the resurrection of values of human life based on the 
vedantic ideals which existed in ancient times. So it is on the 


strength of the vedantic ideals that Vivekananda wants a new 
system of education for India, 


Personal Convictions 


Vivekananda believed that ‘ 


; ‘all soul-elevating ideas and the 
different bra i 


nehes of knowledge that exist in the world are found 
i Soe investigation, to have their roots in India.”7 To him, 
nation that has no history of its own has nothing in this world. 
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The history of India is the history of great seers of the past. India 


is a land of religion and her message to the world is religious 
toleration and universal brotherhood. 


As a widely travelled teacher throughout India and a large 
part of the western world. Vivekananda could gain first hand 
knowledge and experience about the miseries of the masses and 
deterioration of values of human life. In India he found the upper 
classes exploiting the weaker sections in the name of racial purity. 
The entire society was saturated with superstitions and caste 
distinctions. Education was considered the privilege of a few who 
never wanted to consider the common masses. They were fascinated 
mainly by the commercial fetishes of the West and were least 
bothered about national integration or economic equality. 

In the West, Swamiji noted that the people were prepared to 
undertake any hard task for national advancement and economic 
progress. They had great faith in themselves and they could 
create history. They worked for just and equitable distribution 
of wealth. They liked to preserve political independence and 
national character as sacred ideals. In matters of wealth and 
health the West appeared far superior to the East. But he strongly 
felt that the West had much to learn from the East, specially 
spirituality, 

Vivekananda was an ardent patriot and was an embodiment 
of courage and freedom. He had identified himself with the 
country and its historic ideals. At the same time he had no 
hesitation in adapting anything from the West that would be of 
real use to India. He never entertained the idea of narrow 
nationalism or narrow sectarian outlook. He had a Catholic and 
tolerant mind and discovered the fundamental unity behind all the 
nations of the world. Nehru says “His was a kind of nationalism 
which automatically slipped into Indian nationalism which was 
part of internationalism.’*s 

In Swamiji’s view renunciation and service must continue 
to be the grand ideals of India and the educational system must 
give maximum importance to the growth of three major faculties, 
viz : (1) heart, (2) will, (3) love of truth. To him the present 
system required thorough overhauling; due attention must be paid 
to physical strength, practical aptitude, economic efficiency, 
cultural integrity and training of the will and emotions. 
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Reconstruction of modern India 

Vivekananda was convinced of the fact that the Indian society 
was facing a very great cultural crisis in his time. Lack of faith 
in India’s ancient ideals on the one hand and terrible economic 
pressure on the other had created a sense of confusion and chaos 
within the society. Many social evils like priest-craft, untouch- 
ability, poverty, ignorance, superstition, etc., had also their due 
share in making the country totally weak. 

Vivekananda took it as his life’s mission to find out a 
permanent solution to the prevailing problems of his time. He 
saw with his mental eyes that the masses should be made conscious 
of their rights and responsibilities through a sound system of 
education. In his eyes, majority of the politicians were opportunists 
and so he wanted to recruit a set of social workers to undertake 
this great task with a sense of commitment. 

Vivekananda tried his best to kindle in the minds of the 
people of India the need for having a national awakening. In his 
days the people were politically divided. They never thought of 
the nation and were interested only in the attainment of selfish 
ends. Vivekananda took great Pains to travel throughout the 
country for uniting the scattered races and wanted them to think 
of India as a whole. 

He believed that by uniting ‘karma’ with 


enlighten the people to think of religion in the right way. He 
appreciated the West for their programmes in science but criticised 
them for creating disunity in India. He demanded that the 
advance of science should benefit all the peoples of the world. 

Swami Vivekananda made his spiritual energy into a powerful 
lever for lifting India out of priest-craft and social tyranny and 
reaped double advantage through his visit to the western countries. 
First, he drew the attention of the West to Indian civilization and 
to the definite aim of religion. Secondly he gave India fresh 
grounds for self-esteem and self-reliance. With this work done 
for his country, Vivekananda became the prophet of a new 
integral nationalism in India. 

India in the latter half of the 19th century witnessed the 
growth of science and technology, just as all over the world, and 
this threatened the very base of her spiritual and cultural develop- 
ment. Man’s faith in God was severely shaken and it brought 


about a social and moral devaluation in the country. The Indian 


‘religion’ he could . 
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intellectuals were so dazzled by western civilization that they 
began to imitate the West without examining whether it would suit 
their innate qualities and interests. Consequently Vivekananda 
wanted a spiritual re-orientation of social, political and economic 
attitudes of the people. He said that the great scriptures of the 
Vedas, the Upanishads and the Gita contained in them the secrets 
of spiritual wisdom which would serve for the liberation of India. 

Vivekananda thus championed the cause of social harmony 
and unity in modern India. He taught his countrymen that they 
should have faith in themselves. He not only stood for spiritual 
freedom but also wanted the external freedom of man. Instecd 
of talking about political freedom and social justice, he talked 
about the concept of strength and fearlessness. He justified his 
theory of fearlessness on the grounds of philosophic vedantism. 
He believed that this strength must come to the nation through 
education. His metaphysics, his philosophy of history and culture 
and his concepts of nationalism, humanism, tolerance and 
freedom represent a fine synthesis of eastern and western ideals. 
His thought-currents were working great miracles in the minds of 
his contemporaries like Dayananda, Tilak and Tagore. 


Re-orientation of Science and Technique of Religion 

The outstanding legacy of Vivekananda was that he reconciled 
life and religion. He upheld that a strong and lasting nationalism 
could be built in India only ona religious basis. Religion signified 
to him the eternal principles of life and death and of spiritual pro- 
gress. In India, Swamiji had discovered a mighty spiritual 
potential and believed intensely that the country would become 
vitalised if the masses were made aware of this spirituality. To 
him the ever-widening split between science and religion had 
resulted in an intellectual crisis which was highly prejudicial to. the 
growth of mankind. He was convinced beyond doubt that the 
highly potent psychic energy in man was responsible for all the 
inventions and discoveries and hence there could be no antithesis 


between religion and _ science. Religion is self-culture and self- 
culture is true education. 


Swamiji held that there would not be any limits to the possi- 


bilities of knowl edge that could be imparted through the medium 
Of religion. He hoped that the schools and colleges would work 
for the cultivation of fundamental ethics. Each man may choose a 
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particular religion or a particular way for God-realisation, and 
therefore, there could not be a systematic religious instruction in 
educational institutions. Religious teachings in denominational 
schools may lead to more and more religious differences in a 
country already saturated with religion. He believed that there 
were common elements in every religion and so fundamental ethics 
of human life could be taught to the children. The training of the 
soul, he had known from his master and by his own experience, 
could not be worked out by reading of books. It should be 


imparted by the teacher showing a model by living 


a spiritual 
life. 


To Vivekananda, all religions are different forces in the 
economy of God, working for the good of mankind. The principal 
aim of education is universal brotherhood of man through mutual 
love and Tespect. Though the ways appear to be different, all 
religions have the same destination. The Indian ideal of religion 
is toleration and acceptance of all sister religions. Unity in variety 
is the plan of the universe and religion alone can lead mankind 
to that unity. Education in the right line will lead man to the 
true sense of religion and help him to acquire knowledge about 
the perishable nature of the human body and the eternity of the 
soul within it. Thus Vivekananda relates education with religion 
and suggests, the techniques of self-realisation through ‘Raja-Yoga’ 
and such other methods. 


The Bases of Modern Education 


Vivekananda felt that modern education all over the world 
has so far concentrated on ‘the learning to do’ aspect and not on 
the ‘learning to be’ faculties of education. 


grasped it conduces to one’s own 
transmission,”9 


Vivekananda’s philosophy of education is based on universal 
Principles of morality and ethics. Speaking about ultimate value 
of education, he Says that it must fo 
human mind. Education keeps 


which it would develop well. It initiates the citizen into the 
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spiritual life of the nation. It is the means by which the Principle 
justice j aintained. 

oe a philosophy of education for India, Wivennsae 
follows the inspiring doctrine of Christ that man must find the 
divine in himself. Idealistic education from the days of Socrates 
has recognised that education must be directed towards the 
development of character and Personality. Plato's philosophy of 
education was built on the four pillars of worth, wisdom, service 
and leadership. But it is typical of Plato that ‘the makes no 
Provision for the education of the lowest classes.""10 Vivekananda 
on the other hand, wanted to teach the common masses of India 
the ideals of synthesis, tolerance and universal harmony, 

Vivekananda uses the term Brahman or Atm 
or Reality. B-ahman. is Synonymous with God. To him, the 
growth of the ‘Atman, must become the cardinal virtue of all 
educative process. This is possible through a living faith in the 
great message of the Vedas. To him morality implies conscious, 
deliberate action for the good of humanity. His doctrine of 
‘karma’ implies freedom of action. So his educational Philosophy 
is a combination of knowledge and action. 

In Vivekananda’s educational Philosophy, the general and 
special aims of education have a single function of enriching the 
pupil’s personality. Mere book learn ing is of little use in real life. 
One must read books, but along with that, ideas are to be 
Properly assimilated in a scientific manner. Here he agrees with 
the opinion of Erasmus that “it would lead man towards 
knowledge, honesty and independent judgment." 


_ Im answer to the present Problems of India he Pleads for the 
creation of a Philosophy importance to the 


claims of spirit and mat 
a ter, i 
Se f nd 1 cae as real as unit é 
: iy) only “Veiled spirit’, Thus he creates a metaphysicea! 
ynthesis reconciling the claims of spirit and matter, and maki F 
. . he 
One of the chief bases of his Philosophy of education = 


an to mean Truth 


The POWers of the human mind 


The modern educationists in 
believe that the child’ 


therefore, requires ve 
“SINess consists sol 
latent Potentialities, 


advanced countries o 


S brain is ag highly delicate 
Ty careful handling and that 
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and methods should conform to the psychological requirements 
of the pupils. 

Psychologists like Jung, Spranger and others have pointed out 
that individuals can be grouped into several personality types in 
accordance with their usual behaviour patterns. But Vivekananda 
has gone deep into the very structure of the mind and suggested 
the means of controlling it for the attainment of real knowledge. 


The Importance of ‘Yoga’ in Education 

Vivekananda wants to place maximum emphasis on concentra- 
tion and meditation in the teaching-learning process. In the 
Practice of Yoga as it is in the practice of general education, five 
elements are necessarily involved—the teacher, the taught, the aim, 
the subject and the method. Most of the educational institutions 
conveniently forget these important elements and keep their 
students completely separated from the facts of life. Vivekananda 
stresses that there should be perfect harmony between the inner 
and outer life of the teacher and he should teach what the student 
needs and not otherwise. He is convinced of the fact that all 
knowledge is in the human mind and that the same can be 
experienced by Practising concentration and meditation. 

A scientist concentrates his mind and. invents many things. 
Through concentration he opens the layers of the gross mind and 
penetrates deeply into the higher realms of the mind and gets 
deeper knowledge. He concentrates all the energies of his mind 


into one focus and throws them out upon the materials he is 
analysing and so finds out their secrets. 


It is easy to fasten the mind 

Attention and interest are 
All greatmen of the world who 
society have practised this idea. § 
tion of the mind on God aft 


to an object which the mind likes 
the gate-ways to concentration. 
have reached high positions in 
ays Swami Sivananda “‘concentra- 


; €r purification can give you real 
happiness and knowledge.”12 The educational idea behind concen- 


tration or meditation, is that it leads to intuition for studying 
things. Dr. S. Radhakrishnan Says, “Intuition is the result of a long 
and arduous process of study and analysis."!3 To Vivekananda 
it is the essence of personality-development. Freud, the great 
Psycho-analyst of the world, who considered the Libido or sex 
instinct as the driving force of all human activities only reached 
the conclusion that man’s ultimate desire would be to meet death. 
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Vivekananda’s philosophy and psychology of concentration and 
meditation, on the contrary, make every human being believe 
that he is a divine spark born out of the Supreme Soul and 
the ultimate end is to merge with that Supreme Soul or God. 


The Ideal Teacher 

In his opinion the ideal teacher is one who can initiate his 
students to practise the essential virtues of ‘Brahmacharya’ and 
‘Shraddha’ and help them to attain or experience the divinity in 
them. The teacher is like a father to them and is accorded even 
more respect than the earthly father for “he gives the pupil his 
spiritual birth and shows him the way to eternal life.”!4 In 
ancient and medieval India teachers were normally men of 
renunciation. A teacher must essentially be like a doctor who 
understands the nature of his student and must know the proper 
method to tackle him in the best manner possible. He must 
possess academic brilliance, real aptitude for the profession and 
necessary teaching skills. The teacher today professes to have 
knowledge which he collects from books and periodicals. He 
uses it in a way that will bring maximum results. The days have 
gone when the experience of the teacher counted much. Once he 
was wanted everywhere for what he was and what he stood for. 
Today he is a mere label in the field of education. The teacher in 
modern days changes himself instead of trying to change his 


disciples. 


Transmission of knowledge 

To Vivekananda, all teaching implies giving and taking; the 
teacher gives and the student receives. Here he stresses the need 
for effective participation in the teaching-learning process. In 
spiritual sciences - teacher takes the role of ths transmitter with 
Immense energy like that of Sri Ramakri i 
not be mere acquisition of factual be i ig Ma i 
must create in the learner the right attitude towards his life id 
positive values for the good of society. Teacher should Motivate 


the students to acquire knowledge and develop in them scientific 
temper, secular outlook and civic responsibility, 
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Virtues of a student 

Swamiji suggests that every student should practise the most 
essential virtues like ‘Vivek’, or discrimination, between one and 
the other, ‘Vairagya’, or determination, etc., because all these are 
Tequired for a proper realisation of the innerself, But much 
against Vivekananda’s ideal, the present student is a more or less 
trade unionist, political agitator and anarchist, The so-called 
political leaders and social reformers have practically failed to 
harness student power for the attainment of social harmony and 
well-being. When culture is counted in terms of all other things 
except values, things must go wrong with education. Money, 
Power and position may have their legitimate places in life, but 
only the right education can give them the right place in life. 
Really how the student lives outside the classroom must be 
considered for evaluation of his educational achievement, 


Learning through activity 

Vivekananda anticipated many modern thinkers in suggesting 
that learning through activity should be the guiding principle of 
any scheme of education. He wanted every activity in Indian 
schools and colleges—dance, drama, singing, Story telling etc,— 
in the spirit of the Ramayana and the Mahabharata which will 
give the students a liking for imbibing the spiritual culture of 
India. Other activities may include inter-school and inter-collegiate 
discussions, excursions, camps, first aid squads and the like which 
will enable the students learn how to sacrifice personal and selfish 
interests for the sake of the larger interests of society, 


Medium of Instruction and examination 

Even after a lapse of nearly four decades after independence, 

the Indian education system hinges on having a foreign language 

as the medium of instruction. This is a serious handicap when 

compared to other advanced nations. It is a psychological neces- 

sity that students should be Permitted to learn their lessons through 

the mother-tongue. But Vivekananda was not very much against 
‘English education, especially in college classes, Writing to Alasinge 
Perumal of Madras in the year 1895 Swamiji expressed his desire 
thus “We must have a college in Madras to search comparative 
Teligions, Sanskrit, the different schools of Vedanta and some 
European languages.”15 He Stressed very much that the practice 
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of conducting a single examination at the end of the course for 
determining the future career of a student should be reformed 
suitably to test his intelligence and imagination. 


SOCIO-POLITICAL AND CULTURAL ASPECTS OF 
EDUCATION 


National plan of education 

Education on national lines has been recognised by all 
advanced countries as a necessary equipment of national pro gress. 
But the system of education in India is yet to realise this great 
need where millions live without any education at all. To 
Vivekananda, no education can be called ‘national’ unless it 
inspires and ensures love for the mother country. The Indian 
system is defective in this context and it lacks a comprehensive 
ideal. There is very little creativity or originality in the education 
process. There is large scale exploitation in education institutions. 
The cultural heritage of India is totally ignored. The courses 
offered in schools and colleges are essentially western courses not 
suitable to Indian conditions. They are rigidly mechanical which 
establish no relationship between the teacher and the taught. 
Education on national lines alone can solve these problems. 
Vivekananda says: “We must have the whole education of our 
country, spiritual or secular, in our own hands and it must be on 
national lines through national methods as far as practical,’ ’16 


Education for culture 

Education is worthless if it does not promote a love for the 
nation. Education as a cultural instrument has a threefold 
function; conservation, transmission and tenewal of culture. 
Renewal of culture is as much important as conservation and 
transmission if society is to be dynamic and strong. 

To attain this end, the people are to be properly equipped and 
allowed to compare, contrast, reject or accept the things that are 
placed before them. No one can expect to strengthen democracy 
in India by merely borrowing the arguments of western thinkers. 
But it is possible to take up some basic democratic ideas and 
Synthesise them with the nation’s cultural heritage. 

To Vivekananda the task of the educationlist is to show the 
People all the ways of economic well-being and leave them to a 
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natural process of self adjustment. For economic and cultural 
education a well-directed and systematic training of the head, heart 
and hand is essential. It is on the strength and integration of 
these faculties that the well-being of the individual and the society 
depend. Dr. Radhakrishnan remarks “A man’s culture is not to 
be judged by the amount of tabulated information which he has 


at his command, but the quality of mind which he brings to bear 
on the facts of life.’"!7 


Education for character 

To Swami Vivekananda, without humility and character there 
is no education. Character is nothing but a bundle of habits. 
When a desire, thought or act is constantly repeated, it becomes a 
habit. Right thoughts and right actions will lead to right habits 
and these habits will serve as character traits of a person. What 
is required for the formation of character is only a change of heart 


and a change in one’s own conception of the world which is 
actually a projection of one’s own mind. 


In his opinion, an unsophisticated cobler or fisherman who is 
Possessed of character is more educated than many who have 
modern schooling which is nothing but literary training. As 
Whitehead puts it “Education with inert ideas is not only useless; 
it is above all things harmful,’!8 Vivekananda fully agrees with 
this view and Says that the misery of man will continue to exist 


until man’s character-energy is fully utilised for the re-establish- 
ment of desirable values of human life. 


Masses : the only hope 

; Vivekananda wanted his followers to go to the sinking mil- 
lions of India and lift them by hand. In order to elucidate this 
eae he said: “The well-being of the higher classes now 
les in helping the lower to get their legitimate right.”!9 He thus 
encouraged the common masses _ to fight against the upper classes 
for removing social inequalities. He condemned the upper classes 
for encouraging priest-craft and social tyranny. 
; He worked throughout his life for the Tights of the poor, the 
ill-clothed and half-starved by keeping his stronghold on spiritual 
and secular education. He wanted the nation to introduce non- 
sectarian temples having only “Om” as the symbol, the greatest 
symbol of any sect. Here should be taught the common grounds 
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of different sects. Facilities may be provided for imparting 
training to teachers so that they may go about teaching the right 
meaning of religion and giving secular education to the people at 
large. 

He also suggested that the ideas of the Vedas must be taught in 
the language of the people; at the same time Sanskrit education 
must be given because the very sounds of Sanskrit would supply a 
sense of vitality and strength to the race. In suggesting a correla- 
tion between education and national development, Vivekananda 
felt that the future of India would be in the hands of the common 
masses. In order to avoid caste distinction he suggested common 


prayer halls with the symbol of “Om” acceptable to all sections of 
society. 


The ideal of womanhood in India 


Vivekananda felt that the American woman enjoyed more 
freedom, when compared to that of an Indian woman. He consi- 
dered the women of the west cultured and civilized, free and frank 
in all their dealings. He denounced the social evils in India, like 
‘Sati’, child marriage, etc., which affected Indian women in several 
ways. He suggested that the women should be made ambitious 
through a good system of education. The ideal of womanhood in 
the East is not only that of Sita or Savitri but also that of an ideal 
mother. “Motherhood is the beginning. Motherhood is the end of 
Indian womanhood.”?° In India, one can address a girl as 
“mother”, following the custom of the land. The Indian woman 
is expected to imitate the life of the mother, which is her first 
duty. Though this ideal has its own merits, the millions of women 
in villages are still the victims of ignorance, superstition and 
disease relying still on age-old customs and traditions. So he 
made a strong appeal for raising the status of women along with 
that of men. In making a comparison of Indian women with those 
of the west, he found no reason for their inferior position. He felt 
that it was much against the ancient ideal of India that women were 
not given enough opportunities for self-development. 


The curse of caste system 

Vivekananda mercilessly condemned the caste system and 
untouchability practised by the Brahmin class. He carefully 
analysed the causes of social and political evils of the nation and 
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made an earnest effort to eradicate all social inequalities. He was 
very firm in his stand on the caste system which he said must be 
abolished at any cost. He did not accept Brahminhood by birth 
and politics without morals. He said “The caste system is opposed 
to the religion of the Vedanta.”2! To him the term ‘Varna’ meant 
the mental quality of a man and not his physical make up or 
appearance. 

He saw no reason for anyone to claim superiority over others. 
His idea of perfection was extended to all castes and sects. He 
expected that the lower sections would rise to the occasion if 
they were made conscious of their divinity. The problem of caste 


system in India is to be tackled by suitable legislation without which 
no social aim can be achieved, 


Vedanta and Science 


Vivekananda firmly believes that the vedantic enquiry leads to 
the unity of consciousness, infinite and non-dual which is the real 
stuff of the universe. It is termed ‘Brahman’ or ‘Atman’ which is 
beyond the grasp of all terms and concepts. Vedanta holds that 
the inner pature and the outer nature of man are to be realized as 
one and that there should be no conflict in h 


is mind. Education, 

according to him, “should be the blend of Vedanta and Modein 
Science,”’22 

In science, matter is nothin 

tion. Similar is the nature of 

the limitations of name, form 


& but energy in the wave of func- 
pure consciousness which is beyond 


and action. Vivekananda holds that 
this ‘oneness’ is the rationale of all ethics and all spirituality. He 


considers the Brahman as God or the Absolute which is equivalent 
to “Mahat’ or ‘Ishwara’. The Mahat or Ishwara is also the primal 
creative energy which can be apprehended as force and matter, So 


there is no anti-thesis between God and man, between Vedanta and 
Science. 


Awakened India 


Vivekananda was a great social reformer whose mind was 
anent with the real urge for theresurrection of India’s past 
glory and greatness. Such a resurrection would mean “a process 
of refinement of the mind which must express itself in tasks and 
manners.”?3 Swamiji had heralded the concept of moral and 
material well-being of the nation and suggested that all social 


imm. 
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reforms should be based on cultural and moral strength. He did 
not welcome drastic and sudden steps. He was against imposing 
teforms from the top and was very particular that the means should 
justify the end. 

He wanted gradual and peaceful changes through a good 
system of education and by enlightening the people. He realised 
that English education had its own contribution to the growth of 
India’s body politic. His emphasis was not on criticising things, 
but on construction. He always put the stress on the absolute 
conquest of fear. Being a spiritual monist he was essentially an 
internationalist. His monumental vedic researches helped him to 


maintain the highest social and cultural ethics throughout his 
life. 


Today there is a deterioration of 
standards. The conflict within castes, 
common feature everywhere. 
counteract this emotional 
process of ration 
and social life. 


cultural ethics and 
groups and nations is a 
The supreme need of the hour is to 
> moral and cultural collapse. Only a 
al education can bring about a healthy political 


Emotional Integration 
The problem of emotional inte 
ed both at the individual and socia 
is possible only through social 
relations. Vivekanand 


gration in India is to be analys- 
I level. Emotional integration 
interactions and inter-personal 
4 suggested that there should be a sense of 

© spirit of the nation in all individual and 
social activities, 


In a country like India with a vast Population and varied 
problems, it is essential that increasing socialization should be 


achieved. Through increasing inter-communication it is possible to 
suggest a workable Programme of emotional integration regardless 
of parochial and linguistic belongingness, The ideals of universal 
brotherhood and Social justice can be Promoted through social 
accommodation of different interests, The scientific ingenuity of 
man is to be adjusted with his moral insight. 

Vivek mal integration. js Possible if 
the different sections of society are reawakened to the need. for 
delity to the religious roots of emotional 
inte gration should be re-established to regain her lost energies. For 

> “the society and the educational system should have 
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knowledge of each other.”24 


Education for international understanding 

Though Vivekananda primarily preached the concept of 
spiritual freedom, his words had always the spell of political 
freedom and international understanding. His political ideas are 
found scattered in his lectures from Colombo to Almora, in his 
comparison between the East and the West and in his discourses 
on the future of modern India. His inspiring words have influenced 
Mahatma Gandhi and Aurobindo in their political convictions. He 
always pleaded for human expansion and unity, and taught his 
countrymen that without the divine remarking of human nature, 
their civilization would be doomed for ever. 
should be the end and aim of true education,”25 


His metaphysics, his Philosophy of history and culture and his 


“Self-expansion 


he social and political evolution 
Id_ be to establish international 


peace and security by Strengthening the Spiritual foundations of 


different nations, 


Renunciation and service 

The basic ethical question in the B 
should renounce actions or whether they should perform them even 
after the realisation of supreme knowledge. Vivekananda had 
mastered all the different yogas and attained Nirvikalpa Samadhi. 
He would have easily resorted to the life of a Sanyasin in line with 
the ancient Rishis of India. But he thougat that he had a higher 
Mission in the world and hence Spent the rest of his life as a 
Karma-Y ogi. Vivekananda Pleads that man should perform his 
duties with a total sense of detachment. The cosmic wheel of 
existence is a king of divine Sacrifice and so every man should do 
his ‘Karma’ which means service to humanity, The central point 


here is to achieve a spiritual awareness of duties and rights to suit 
the Tequirements of different 


hagavat Gita is whether men 
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is his greatest message to the world which is also the message of 
the Gita: 


“Karmannyo vadhikarasthe 
Ma bhaleshu kadachana’’26 


you have the right to work, but not the fruits. Freedom to work 
is a divine attribute. There can be no worship which is more 
paying than selfless and sincere work. 


The integrated personality of Vivekananda 

In modern times there is co-existence of different ideologies 
and cultures, and hence a dynamic outlook and mental maturity 
are essential for adjustment and compromise. Vivekananda 
profusely supplies all these qualities and there is in him a happy 
blending of Idealism, Naturalism, Pragmatism and Realism in 
moderate degrees. 

The real purpose of education in his view, is to make the 
individual aware of his innate potentialities. Here, he accepts the 
claims of idealism for the exaltation of human personality. He 
follows the naturalist trend in education when he pleads that the 
teachers’ business is only to ensure the natural growth of the 
child by helping it to assimilate ideas rather than educating it. He 
becomes a pragmatist in suggesting that education should be 
activity-oriented and that aims and values can be separately viewed 
in the early stages of education. In accepting realism he considers 
the contributions of human realists, sense realists and social 
realists. The formation of character and exaltation of human 
personality are of supreme importance in his scheme. 


The significance of his message 

Vivekananda provides a balanced Philosophy of life synthesis- 
ing spiritual idealism and social realism. Though a Sanyasin, he 
accepts the value of social and political changes _ if they are really 
meant for the welfare of the masses. His arguments are very 
original and meaningful. Instead of giving a textual discourse on 
tne Gita he makes it the practical basis of a person’s life and 
character. 

Swamiji says that in a religion oriented country like India, 
education should be regarded as a means of spiritual realization, 
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It is afact that modern nationalism in India owes very much to 
western education and it is an ingredient of political socialization, 
and it is equally true that the nation is seriously lacking in self- 
discipline and self-respect. “The greatest misfortune of the Indian 
nation today is that large numbers of people have not realised the 
importance of self-discipline as an essential aspect of educational 
process.’*27 

It is to be reckoned here that Swamiji had gone deep into the 
social, political and cultural decline of India in his age and made 
a strong appeal that there should be economic efficiency, political 
stability, cultural advancement and a tot: 
responsibilities. He saw the modern world saturated with the 
melody of Scepticism, nihilism and Power politics. He believed that 
they must be replaced by his master’s grand ideals of universal love 
and selfless service. 

The speeches and writings of Swami Vivek: 


Own irresistible impact on all the freedom 
world. His greatest 


Ramakrishna with unm: 
religions as one and su 
cious of it through 


al awareness of rights and 


ananda have their 
loving people of the 
mission is to preach the gospel of Sri 
atched devotion and sincerity. He views all 
Sgests that the world should be made cons- 
a sound system of education. He wants the 
intellectual elite to work for the poor and the depressed, and help 
them in the cultivation of right democratic attitudes and social justice. 
To him the political elite of a nation cannot have any objectivity 
in carrying out educational reforms. The growth of caste and 
Communal loyalties would work only for Satisfying sectional goals 
to the utter disregard of ideals and standards. 

Though Vivekananda seems to be a little emotional in his 
utterances, he is at the same time a loving and sober-minded 
Person. It is Particularly significant that Swamiji spoke to different 
audiences under different Contexts in his characteristic way and 
there cannot be any uniformity about them. But one can easily 
find that contemplation and devotion are unified in his personality, 
To him desire is misery and weakness is death. He was not only 
an ardent lover of freedo 
Message, but also a social reformer, patriot and Prophet of India, 
modernising the nation for the attainment of social and cultural 
harmony. It would be a mistake to think of him merely as an 


Indian; he is for the entire humanity and his message 


is 
eternal, 
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APPRAISAL AND CONCLUSIONS 


The present Indian society is confronted with a number of 
problems. The rigidity of caste system, the existence of untoucha- 
bility, the low status of women, illiteracy and poverty are some of 
the major evils which require immediate remedies. Vivekananda’s 
writings and speeches serve as beacon lights for all freedom-loving 
citizens of India, particularly in the present decadence. He 
wanted the people of India to develop their internal strength and 
fight against all kinds of social evils like priest-craft and untouch- 
ability when the nation was facing a great cultural crisis in the 
latter half of the 19th century. 


Vivekananda’s great mission in life 

The mission of Vivekananda had two aspects, one the ‘world 
moving’ and the other ‘nation making’. It was during his ‘pari- 
vrajaka’ days, when he wandered all alone mostly on foot from 
Himalayas to Kanyakumari, that he saw and understood India 
thoroughly. He mixed with all classes of people, ate and slept with 
them sharing their Joys and sorrows. It was the pitiable condition 
of the masses that moved him most and it was for them that he 
Spent the rest of his life, 

Vivekananda’s going over to America and his triumph at the 
Parliament of Religions opened a new chapter in the history of 
India. Destroying the misconceptions of the Westerners, it raised 
their esteem for India. It also destroyed the inertia of the Indians 
and roused them to a sense of the glory of their country and its 
culture. And it was to his credit that he was able to bring together 
two groups of people in India, one representing rank materialism 
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and the other, arrant superstition. The philosophy of 
Vivekananda is a call of action. His appeal is directed to man 
the doer and not merely the thinker. He never regarded 
knowledge, devotion and action as roads moving away in different 
directions; he looked upon them as different approaches to self 
realisation. 


His philosophy of culture and nationalism 

In the historical perspective of India, Vivekananda wanted 
everyman to be free and fearless following one’s own conscience. 
He stood for the freedom of the soul based on a mental and moral 
illumination. He vehemently criticised the orthodox Brahminical 
conception of the ‘varna’ system. He denounced untouchability 
and worked for the salvation of the untouchables. He condemned 
child marriage and pointed out that it would endanger the very life 
of the nation. He longed for India’s freedom but never wanted to 
participate in politics. 

Vivekananda was actually the greatest synthesiser of his time 
when compared with his contemporaries like Tilak or Gandhi. He 
had learnt from his Master, Sri Ramakrishna, all the lessons that 
were required of a perfect ‘seer’ or yogi’. But his travels made him 
a karma-yogi or a selfless worker for the cause of humanity. 
Following the spirit of his Master, he developed an 
uncompromising attitude against caste and communal loyalties. 

He wanted to remove the evils of his time by supplying a 
spiritual re-orientation to politics, sociology, economics and 
education. His noble crusade for the liberation of the suppressed 
classes in India shows his deep attachment to the concept of 
Social justice. His vedic. idealism was in fact a philosophy of 
action combining the intellect of Sri Sankara and the heart of Sri 
Buddha. 

In the West, he saw the tyranny of the money-lenders and in 
the East the tyranny of the priests. In any case the masses were 
either ignored or exploited by the upper classes. He found only 
one solution to this problem, to impart education to them. In 
Western countries he found great enthusiasm in that line but in 
India it was hopelessly defective. The western ideas of organized 
charity, industrialisation, education of women, faith in their 
religion, food habits, etc., had their deep impact on his thinking 
mind. He took the best out of them and planted them in India. 
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The West focussed its attention on the outer man. Values 
were rated on utilitarian ethics. They judged everything on the 
basis of heredity and environment. The East went one step further. 
It dealt with the depth of mind, the inner self. Vivekananda wanted 
that there should not be any conflict between the inner and the 
outer man, between the East and the West. He suggested that the 
West should learn the primary lessons of religious toleration from 
the East. In return they should supply the East their science and 
technology. He also suggested that education should give maximum 
stress on national integration and scientific enquiry. Thus his 
philosophy of culture and nationalism represents a synthesis 


between the past and the present as also between the East and the 
West. 


Vivekananda on religious reformation , 

Vievkananda wanted every man to understand the glory of the 
Atman or Brahman which resides in one and all. What he desired 
among the Indians was a harmonious development of physical, 
mental, intellectual as well as spiritual character. He explained in 
very simple and lucid style the religion of the Vedas and Unpani- 
shads and interpreted correctly their meaning, which has been a 
revelation to modern man. 

He believed that religion, the life blood of the nation should 
be purified and reformed with a view to making it strong enough to 
Solve all the national problems. It is not that he did not want 
politics or material comforts for Indians, but he wanted these 
factors in the light of religion. By his correct interpretation of the 
Hindu religion he tried to destroy the superstitions among the 


masses. He reiterated that God could be seen among the poor, 
among the ignorant and the oppressed. 


Educational reconstruction in India 


Vivekanand’s theory of educational reconstruction is the result 
of his philosophy of life and has flowed from it. As an idealist he 
believes in absolute values which have to be realised by a good 
system of education, So he looks upon education as a purposive 
hn His Philosophy of “education is a combination of ethics, 
Teligion science and culture. It also comprises secular education, 


Want ; 
Ss cusnal skills, sports and games, each contributing its share for 
man-making education, 
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To Vivekananda, the ultimate aim of education is self-realisa- 
tion. For this, man must do God’s work in a spirit of self-abnega- 
tion and renunciation. Believing that the individual can realise 
his best self only in and through service to humanity, he wants 
education to promote right thinking, right feeling and right action. 
His firm faith is that character is more important than intellectual 
attainment and duties more than rights, 


The Scope of ‘Advaita’ and ‘Yoga’ in education 

With a true insight of a psychologist, he says that no teacher 
can educate a child because it grows according to its nature. At 
the same time he stresses that the child should be brought up with 
an inner current of faith in God. His psychology of education 
rests largely on the concepts of ‘Advaita’ and ‘Yoga’ which work in 
unison for the development of a balanced personality. Advaita is 
the real knowledge about the universe; Yoga is the proper method 
by which this knowledge could be obtained. Vivekananda’s applica- 
tion of the ancient Indian analysis of the human mind as Sattva, 
Rajas and Tamas has great bearing on modern educational psycho- 


logy. 


Vivekananda : A Sociologist 

Vivekananda’s social philosophy is for a self-examined life. 
It is based onthe doctrine of devotion to duty or, the concept of 
‘work is worship’. His great message is that one should do ones 
appointed function most efficiently and selflessly with a spirit of 
Patriotism and love for the nation. The most important and the 
most fundamental implication of Vivekananda’s thought is that it 
provides a proper concept of man and society based on purity and 
strength. To him the cultural environment is more important than 
the physical. He throws ample light on pseudo or false modernisa- 
tion and demonstrates the fallacy of the view that modernity and 
tradition are anti-thetical. He has shown the way how traditional 
values, practices and knowledge can lay the solid foundations of 
a really happy society by synthesising modern values and tradi- 
tional practices. Another strong implication is that the modern 
educated person must have on open mind on a variety of human 
endeavours in different parts of the world in different ages under 
different conditions. 
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Plea for a moral revolution in education 

To Vivekananda, a moral revolution in India is possible 
through dedicated action. It is the task of responsible citizens, 
intellectuals, university teachers and voluntary agencies to go to the | 
villages for imparting moral lessons. He proclaimed that only an 
incorporation of moral values into the lives of the people could 
save the country from confusion and despair. Religion and mora- 
lity, as they are built on truth must become supreme considerations 
in education. Vivekananda says that love is the essence of religion. 
It also promotes universal harmony. Vivekananda asserted that 


it was not religion, but the lack of true religion that had led to the 
downfall of the nation. 


Education for peace 


Vivekananda scheme of education is primarily intended for 
social and moral re-generation of his country. According to him, 
tolerance in religion and education must essentially lead to peace. 
On the basis of vedantic metaphysics of the oneness of each and all, 
he preached the universal brotherhood of man. He felt that educa- 
tion for peace must be a training inthe growth of the conscious- 
ness of a common human spirit. No one can think of education for 
world peace when those who are at the helm of affairs are power 
drunk and selfish. The first concept in this line is to uproot anti- 


social attitudes such as communal prejudices, defiance of authority 
and apathy to social tasks and 1esponsibilities. 


Education for a vocation 


Swamiji_ gives top priority to vocational training along with 
the development of literary skills. The students can be trained in 
agriculture, fishing, ploughing etc., which may help them in their 
life later. The curriculum must have scope for varied and interest- 
ing activities. It must touch all aspects of human personality and 


of life in a balanced way. It should train the head, the heart and 
the hand, 


Crusade against social Inequalities 


Vivekananda strongly pleaded for eradication of class and caste 


Consciousness from the minds of the people. Like Marx, he was 
against class distinctions, but not in terms of 


- - materialistic inter- 
Pretation of history. At the same time, he stoo 


d for distribution 
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of resources for the welfare of the common masses. He was 
against all kinds of social tyranny. 

Swamiji was one of the greatest revolutionaries in modern 
India to say that priest-craft had no meaning. One should pray 
for oneself to realise God and not through a priest or a middle 


man. 


The Vedantic ideal of education 

In line with the Vedanta philosophy he held that a progressive 
reconstruction of social, economic and political life of the peoplé 
alone would make them free from the worries and cares of life. It 
would also lead them to properly grasp the essential principles ot 
unity in diversity. 

His, great contribution to educational theory and practice lies 
in giving the human heart its legitimate place in the educational 
system of a nation. Education without character has no purpose to 
serve. Greatness in any field is achieved only through culture of 
the heart and strength of character. The ideal of Vivekananda is 
to produce not only great scers or sages but also great statesmen 


and administrators, 


Vivekananda for modern educators 
The instructional ideals of a fast changing society like India 


must be dynamic and not lag behind the growing demands of the 
people. Education for good citizenship requires effective training 
of human instincts, impulses, emotions and desires in the larger 
interests of the nation. There must be different avenues for 
students to develop proper standards in art, science, and literature 
as also in the basic culture of their native land. It isa fact of the 
Modern Age that students in general are anxious about passing 
certain examinations by mugging up answers to selected questions 
with the help of their teachers. This is not a worthwhile venture 
for rich returns. It is here that they can look for guidance and 
inspiration from Swami Vivekananda. 

Vivekananda gives proper emphasis to the fact that education 
should be vocation-oriented, value-oriented, though provoking and 
man-making. It should never be a money-making business. To 
him, education is the only way to raise the electorate froma 
subject culture to a participant culture. He strongly pleads for a 
Persistent crusade against illiteracy and exploitation, He has made 
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it clear that man is the creator of his own destiny. 

Against all kinds of social tyranny and superstitions he 
suggests that education in India should be for the preservation and 
transmission of Indian culture which cannot be attained by mere 
book-learning. This becomes possible only when every individual 
is prepared to follow the principles of introspection and involve- 
ment for self-improvement and for the upliftment of society. 

Vivekananda brought to light how India’s traditional values, 
practices and knowledge can lay a solid foundation of a really 
happy society by synthesising the desirable modern trends at 
different levels of education. He rightly pointed out that the ex- 

pansion of education in India has never led to a sociologically 
meaningful degree of social mobility. He pleaded for a thorough 
reformation of Indian society free from traditional superstitions, 
hypocrisy, lethargy, inertia as well as from the fads and foibles of 
modernization. He gives a note of warning to modern educators 
that they should not think in terms of sectional and segmental 
development of the country. 

Vivekananda has influenced the materialistic West to imbibe 
the spiritual teachings of the yoga and the Vedanta. He is one of 
the foremost thinkers in India to offer a sociological and realistic 
interpretation of history. He has stated that anything worth the 
name of modernisation should have its root in the culture of India. 
It should promote patriotism and love. 

p In a world where everyone is bothered very much of acquiring 
things, Vivekananda pleads for a life of renunciation which means 
selfless service in the interest of the many. It is also significant that 
he criticises the Yogis in India for spoiling the people. They should 
ne: give false hopes to society by doing miracles. He says that 
Fiend tsa inculcate faith in God. Vivekananda has been 
; © modern minds a sense of national identity, 


subject and participant competence, social trust and civic co-opera- 


tiveness, 
-_ beri pe Was a practical vedantist. His educational ideas 
€ touched every aspect of Indian sociai and economic life. They 
can be taken as guidelines for a complete reconstruction of the 
aig system of education. His message is for all times. His 
lews regarding the development of complex skills, healthy muscles, 


Ti i 
es habits, etc., have become current coinage in modern 
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The basic purpose of education repeatedly stressed by 
Vivekananda is the development of character, service mindedness, 
humility and self-confidence. Swamiji has expressed many a time 
his deep concern and resentment against unwholesome tendencies in 
educational institutions like intolerance, fear, hatred, inadequate 
interaction between parents and teachers sectorial imbalances, etc.; 
and suggested that there must be concerted effort to fight against. 
these evils. Vivekananda believed that with desirable changes 
effected in the mental structure. it is possible to control the undesir-, 
able social forces if the means selected were pure and fair, he 
believed, the end would always be automatically good. : 


Suggestions that emerge from the study 
Nationalisation of education is the urgent need of the hour. 

Minority rights may be Protected, but nothing should go contrary 
to the law of the land as long as education is in the private sector. 
Moral and religious education on cosmopolitan lines can be 
attempted in schools and colleges so that the students may come to 
know of the fundamental principles of all religions. The unemploy- 
ed young people must get ample opportunities for their growth and 
development, and for this, the subject-centred curriculum should 
give way to a well-balanced vocational, participative and life giving 
education. 

Every society tends to impose certain repressions and taboos 
on its individuals. This imposition by the society results in the 
creation of complexes and neuroses. A sound educational system 
has to probe into such areas and provide remedial measures for the 
repressed complexes. A process of cultural education will enable 
the masses to have a vision of what future India should be. Tt will 
also check the eruption of mass emotions. A programme of educat- 
ing the students in an atmosphere of freedom has to be supple- 
mented with a programme of re-education of adults. Such a process 
of re-education will tend to correct the arrested development of 
Personality. The maintenance of age-old conventions and healthy 
practices that are loved and respected will lead to a balanced 
Political culture. More opportunities should be provided for 
women’s education. They should be encouraged to preserve their 
chastity and purity. 

Education—formal and non-formal with an imaginative 
pproach should ensure maximum participation from the masses, 
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A discontented teacher can never contribute his best towards the edu- 
cation of a nation. The nation has the duty to see that the teacher 
is not only assured of a decent salary but also freed from the cares 
and anxieties of life. Parents are to be very careful in bringing up 
their children. Maximum attention should be given to the forma- 
tion of their character in the primary and upper primary stages of 
education. 


The present system of education should be supplemented by 
training of the mind which will make the students morally and 
spiritually strong. An educational system that keeps children away 
from human values is a system where there will be darkness instead 
of light. The entire educational programme of India should be so 
Planned as to make the children loyal to their national ideals and 
at the same time intensely practical in secular affairs, The downfall 
of modern India is due to the want of virtuous practices along with 
the book-learning education. Constant awareness of man’s ultimate 
end will lead him to do everything in the service of society. 

The prominent traits of children and adolescents should be 
Properly utilised for promoting self-confidence and a sense of res- 
Ponsibility inthem. The schools and colleges should be organised 
on democratic lines so that they may recognise the dignity and 
worth of every growing individual and get practical opportunities 
for mutual co-operation and mutual help. 

The technique of education should focus itself on refi 
the mind and total human development which includes: ( 
ment of a balanced personality, 
world, (3) adjustment of self in 
Permai-ent ‘values of life, such 
non-violence. 


nement of 
1) develop- 
(2) adequate knowledge of the 
society, and (4) realisation of 
as, self-discipline, peace, love and 


Individual differences are to be tr 


understanding and there must be free mixing of inter-caste groups in 


all educational institutions. The relation between the teacher and 
the taught must also be ideal in every respect. An amicable and 
stimulating atmosphere in the class room brings out an 


emotional Tapport between them. Honesty, truthfulness 
charity, Tespect for elders and love for fellow beings must be 
inculcated in the student by the teacher. Lives of greatmen like 
Sti Sankara, Sri Ramakrishna, Mahatma Gandhi and others must 
become Part of the curriculum. Analytical and systematic teaching 
Jn arts and Sciences will make the student paticipate effectively in 


eated with patience and 
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the learning process. The content of education must be designed in 
such a way as to have a national core curriculum with enough 
co-ordination among all levels of education. It must also highlight 
the need for increased inter-human relations along with scientific 
knowledge and technical power. It must give due consideration 
to physical, mental and spiritual possibilities of the man and help 
him to liberate himself to make out his destiny in an atmosphere 
of freedom and peace. 
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Of allied interest 


Cue 
UNITY IN DIVERSITY: A guide to the understand N 
fundamental unity underlying the great living religit. 
world. 


—O.P. Ghai 


There are eleven great living religions in the world today. Under 
twenty-nine important topics, including Love, Friendship, Duty, 
Courage, Faith, Hate, Happiness, Peace and Work, the compiler 
has made a selection of sayings from the sacred writings of these 
religions. They reveal how religions originating in very different 
cultures and in ages far apart teach similar doctrines and similar 
principles of ethics and morals. 


The compilation attempts not only to glean the most precious 
gems of wisdom from living religious literatures but also to serve 
as a guide to the understanding of the fundamental unity under- 
lying them. It will certainly provide comfort and inspiration to 
those who go through its pages. 


Religious intolerance all over the world has necessitated the 
publishing of the book at this critical- time in world history. It 
is the most significant book to be published in the International 
Year of Peace and will promote religious co-existence, national 
integration and international understanding. 


“By his patient labour in collecting, collating and bringing: 
the wisdom of the various religions, O.P. Ghai; the compiler of 
this anthology, has shown that the founding fathers of the faiths 
were not fanatics. Most of them emerged as opponents of 
barbarism and cruelty of their time, to reassert the truths of the 
previous prophets—truths which had often been debased, or 
fallen into disuse, or rejected by priests of one faith, merely 
because they were contained in the books of the other faith with 
which they were in competition. - 


“Mr Ghai has followed the trend towards the freedom of men 
and women to think what they like. He is cannily aware that 
the perennial thoughts of the different faiths are similar though 
the words in which they are put are not the same,” 


—From a letter by 
Dr Mulk Raj Anand 


Topics uhder which the sayings have been collected. 


Anger, Brotherhood, Courage, Deeds, Duty, Evil, Faith, Family, 
Forgiveness, Friends, Giving, Golden Rule, Guidance, Happiness, | 
Hate, Home, Immortality, Justice, Love, Man, Meditation, 
’ Obedience, Peace, Sincerity, Repentance, War, Wealth, Work, 
Wrath. eel 
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